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Topics of the Week, 

Probably not since the election of Alexandre Dumas 
fila, in 187%, has the of the French Academy 
meant so much to foreigners as its according a fauteuil 
author of “Cyrano de Bergerac" this week 
be said of the idiosyncrasies of the 
obliged to accept a man who 
by his his power to produce illusions, 
and his untrammeled diction, is a genius. If M. Ros 
tand had written nothing but Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
there might have been a cloud of doubt hovering over 
the left bank of the 
L. Aiglon,” which, al 
absorbing human interest 
a work of great artisthk 


action 


to the 
Whatever 
Immortals 


may 
they are 


creative force 


huge classical building on 


‘ 
Hut M 


that 


Seine Rostand wrote 


though it may lack the 
of the 


merit 


other, is, nevertheless 
which if 
evitab! have been 
therefore Cyrano de 

lL. Aigion writer indisputably a 
renius. No the 
the meantime it may be interesting to heat 
Howells and de 


for here are two 


anonymously, would in- 
Rostand If 


produced 
ittributed to M 
Bergerac be 

li man of 
Academy In 
MM 


Sumichrast have to say on the subject 


made its 


alternative was left to 


what 


men. one a novelist and critic and the 


Professor of French at 
Rostand really lacks the divine spark. M 
Academician living 


era Harvard 


that M 


Rostand is the youngest 


: 
London newspaper philologists who were so 
quick to American newspaper ” spelling in 
Sir Walter Besant's “ East London " will come to grief 
if they make etymology their only basis of criticism, as 
several of them and before they know it 
they will have proved the way clear to ‘“ Governour,” 
, mirrour,’ “ defencive,” “ bene- 
‘aeconomy,” and countless other 
which even the most conserva- 


Those 


recognize 


have done 
horrour,” “tence,” 
fitted,” acra,” 
historical forms, 


tive Englishman never thinks of using. At the same | 


time they may also learn to their astonishment that 
* jail” was firmly established in their mother tongue 
before “ gaol" was dreamed of. Above all things, 
even if the would-be English purists have shivers 
at the sight of American orthography, they should 





| suburbs 


; text of ancient 


| Troppmann 


} tinetive in 


a work of genius, 


who believe 
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not be ridiculous about it, and should not forget that 


you pronounce many words as we spell them and not 


as they do themselves 


Undoubtedly the reaction against city life for the 
writer has set in in London with quite as much force 
as it has in New York. “ Surely a hatred of London is 
becoming a mark of those who love the arts,” 
Mr. W. B. Yeats in the current number of The Speaker 
Then he tells of the 
Shakespeare's own native village: 


remarks 
charm of hearing Shakespeare in 


] have been hearing Shakespeare, as the traveler in 
News from Nowhere might have heard him, had he not 
been hurried back into our noisy time One 
through quiet streets, where gabled and red-tiled 
houses remember the Middle Age, to a theatre that has 
been made not to make money, but for the pleasure of 
making it, like the market houses that set the traveler 
chuckling; no« does one find it among hurrying cabs 
and ringing pavements, but in a green garden by a 
river side. Inside Il have to be content for a while with 
a chair, for | am unexpected, and there is not an empty 
seat but this; and yet there is no one who has come 
merely because one must go somewhere after dinner 


passes 


This is all very charming. and it may start many a 
budding littérateur toward looking up a home in the 
The suburban fever strikes the profession of 
lette 


rs about as periodically as it does the men in busi 


ness and a Winter or 
and they usu- 


for their 


but the former are poor stayers 


two of impassable roads and late trains 


ally return to their accustomed urban hannts 
sense of distance from editors and publishers usually 
increases in mathematical proportion to the time spent 
away A few years ago a New York publisher tried the 
experiment. He expected, of that a colony of 
would soon grow up around his plant jut the 


course 
author 


iterialize, and now he sorry 


We are glad to hear that a new and revised edition 


French Art 


Sculpture is 


f that excell Classic and Con 
shortly to be 


the 


expository 


nut work 
Painting and 


emporary 


valuable additions by) author 
It is 

and historical and 
of the 
down to the 
for the last 
juantity of conflicting criticism, has 
and which shows that 

seen through Rodin before 
a subject of popular controversy 


rough? out with 


critical and 


with 


additions, will give a complete view French 


Renaissance present 


there ha 


arts from the 


Rodin, about whom four 
veq n suct 
to himself ach 
had 


became 


t chapter iptei 


the author 
MC ulptor 
the Greek text of 
Homer the accents marked has more signifi 
cance than editor imagined, 
likely was inspired by the sole idea of returning to the 
Athens 
fact among the best authorities that what the modern 
in Greek .interprets as accents were origi- 
simply for the purpose 
The attempt to do with 
encouraged 


The publication in Berlin of 


without 


the audacious who very 


It is now a generally admitted 


instructor 


nally placed over letters 


of indicating streas away 


them is to be not merely because the an- 
Hellenes them, but from the fact 
that, without the accents marked, Greek quotations may 


be printed from Greek types, while hitherto the alter 
native has been to use Latin characters or run the risk 
of having the printer bungle the quantity if you had 
not already sufficiently bungled it yourself. 


clent did not use 


It is somewhat remarkable, the strides that crimi- 
nology has been making in polite fiction. What the 
author of “Murder as a Fine Art” tried to and 
failed we now sec s’..cessfully achieved by a score of 

giving Jack Dick Turpin 
and Prado a and environ- 
ment and exchanging the old hackneyed moral for the 
fate of the Greek tragedy 
be called 
they are 


field 


yellow-covered literature 


do 


writers, who Sheppard 


modern dress 
have produced books whieh 
if for no other reagSon than 
literary people 
from time 


may literature 
that 


upon a 


read by This intrusion 


monopolized immemorial by 


so-called * is certainly dis- 


its results, as most people will admit who 


have read the of Messrs. Hornung and Flynt 
Never before iminology had such an artistic set- 
ting as js arranged for it to-day. Incidentally, it would 
be most interesting to hear what the criminals have to 
say aboift the innovation themselves. Would they feel 
flattered, or merely annoyed? 


tales 


has « 


A short The London Athe 
naeum expressed himself with ill-concealed jrony over 


tine ago a 


writer in 


| the fact that an American advertiser had asked where 


a copy of Josseclin’s 
“ Martian,’ 
that 


Sardonyx,”’ mentioned in du Mau 
could be obtained. And the idea ox 
of those books 


rier's 


curred to us an interesting list 


which have 
they hold sway might be compiled. Kipling, we believe 
refers to an extraordinary tale which has never been 
perused by mortal eyes. Then there is 
the Market Place,” which did so much to unsettle the 
religious views of Robert Elsmere. Further back we 
have ‘“ Leaves from the Life Book of Walter Lor- 
raine,” by Mr. Arthur Pendennis, and there are many 
more whose titles for the moment escape us. Why 
could not Mr. Henry James or some other author 
blessed with gifts of retrospection and visualization at- 
tempt to force some of these “ spirit’ books to mate- 
rialize? The undertsking would cartainly be full of in- 
terest, and a broad yet critical public would surely and 
with eagerness await the result. 





forms of refuge ' 


the | on roofs and of gigantic skyscraping advertisements, 








no existence outside the novels in which | 
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Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 


RUSSELL STURGIS, 


r of The Dicti 


HE New Yor«K 


Architecture Fdit nary of 
ture," &£« 
Municipal art, of which “ Civic Aesthetics ” is a free 


translation, is a familiar phrase, and has a separate 


Archite« 


meaning of its own on the tongue of each separate 
That is reason why it is so very easy to 
get up a dbscussion, a meeting, even a society, with 
that by-word and a title; nobody disre- 
gards municipal art, for everybody has his own men- 
tal picture of what the practice of that “art” would 
be like streets and yards open 
to sunshine, pure water everywhere accessible, sewers 
that do their work, and empty their contents where 
good and not mischief will be done by that unseemly 
mass of wealth. To one it is lay missionary work, and 
the gradual “ raising of the standard” of life, rather 


man one 


phrase as a 


To one it is sanitation 


by example than by precept; until those who have put 


up with dirt, foul air, and crowded. quarters come to 
resent and resist the conditions that bear them down, 
To one it is an aggregation of comforts and conveni- 
ences like those which the multi-millionaire can offer 
his family, but which now are to be given freely to 
all; things which great and little cities of Europe have 
in abundance. but which are yet barely known to Amer- 
icans in America, large swimming baths in accessible 
piaces, streets agreeable to walk in, benches and chairs 
along those streets, the shade of trees, the shade of por- 
ticoes, discrimination between carriageways, so that 
here und there one is free from “ heavy traffic"; plat- 
in the broader streets and in all 
carrefours and squares places of public comfort, those 
that are free and those kept up at low rates of payment. 
ro one it and, if decoration, then deco- 
ration of the least aggressive sort; decent street signs 
on corners, inoffensive lampposts, a general regula- 
tion of shop signs, the suppression of hideous cisterng 


is seemliness, 


To one it is sumptuosity, the spending of public money 
upon that which all men know to be costly and feel 
to be splendid--great squares with porticoes, fountains, 
a dream of the antique city, Antioch or 
Palmyra or the unimaginable capital of the Mediter- 
ranean world. For municipal “art” is not of neces- 
sity a fine art, and, according to the mental processes 
of the thinker, may be a very commonplace and ob- 
vious knack of making one's self and the community 
comfortable or a subtile process of calling out the 
finest sort of creative and decorative design. 

The book before us is an evidence and an example 
of this wide divergence of thought upon our subject. 
Mr. Robinson has given us a litle philosophy, a little 
discussion of the possibilities, a few statistics, some 
discussion of purely social topics, and some comments 
upon realized and imagined efforts in fine art. There 
is suggestion everywhere; but not enough suggestion 
of any one kind to serve as good food for thought. 
The reader does not get enough facts, nor yet a clear 
discrimination between fact and prophecy—between 
Statistics and the expression of hope. Fine art in its 
purest form, mural paintings and ideal statuary, is not 
enough discriminated in the argument from the sim- 
plest and most purely physical hygienic effort, and 
the result is that the book is not nearly as interesting 
as it should be, for the thought that has gone to it, 
the patience which has accumulated materials for that 


thought and for the honest and worthy purpose which 
is visible page 


and statues 


in every The attempt to crowd a vast 


and as yet imperfectly understood subject into a very 
small volume is a Out of 


It is only 
when a subject has been thoroughly wrought out and 
many big books have been written about it that “the 
small book on the great subject ticable. 
And the fact that 
if it does not dis« 
which up 
often of those that are stil! 


dangerous one, of course 


such an attempt confusion is apt to come 


becomes pra 


the book in question states, at least 


88 at length, the very numerous ques- 


tions have come already, with suggestion 


is enough 
for all per- 


to come into view 


to give a certain importance to the bool 


sons who care about the future of our urban suburban 
their habitations and 
surroundings, even although they may fail to find it 
very read 


certain 


and vill 


ige communitte and 
interesting to 
And 


presented in 


for 


the 


now special points which are so 
that they invite 
It must be stated in advance that the sub- 
jects which it Is proposed to consider in this way 


those which have to do with fine art 


pages of this book 


discussion 


are 
that is to say, 
with the consideration of beauty and fitness in that 
which appeals to the eye. The book might be reviewed 
*THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
VPRACTICATI LASIN 
Mulford Robinson 
America’s National Committe: ‘ nie 
and henerary meenher og "e an - ac" a 


a Sons, New York and London. The Knic kerbockes 


TOWNS 
OF CIVIE 
member 


AND CITIES; OR 
AESTHETICS By 
the Architectural 


THR 
Charies 
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equally well from the point of view of 
hygiene, of police, of any one of the numer- 
ous manifestations of municipal improve- 
ment which have been alluded to above; 
our own business now is with the fine art 
side of it alone. And there are good things 
Stated in the ehapter on “ Architectural De- 
velopment " and in the succeeding chapter, 
entitled “‘ Architectural Obligations,” while 
at the same time much that Is so stated and 
80 urged is open to question, which ques- 
tion it would not be necessary to raise but 
for the danger that some students may take 
the dictum as final, may accept the “ rule” 
as if it were a commonty accepted rule. 
Thus (Page 207) there is an admirable 
Statement of the case as to the ruin 
Wrought to the otherwise possible impres- 
siveness of the Cathedral of Milan by the 
enormous square on its western and south- 
ern side; and there is elsewhere an allu- 
sion to the similar and far more serious 
“mischief done by the enlarging of the Place 
du Parvis in front of Notre Dame of Paris. 
The Cathedral of Milan is so valueless a 
“design architecturally speaking, and that 
by the almost universal consent of stu- 
dents of all schools, that the dwarfing of 
its Immense mass by the increased size of 
the open square is an object lesson, and 
nothing more; but the loss of charm to the 
famous Paris church by the changes which 
have made it look like a mode! set up on a 
table ia an absolute loss to the aesthetic 
and intellectual life of Europe. There is 
more to be said of this very subject of 
open spaces and the proportion of buildings 
to those spaces; but let us consider for a 
moment “ the three general rules" in eluci- 
@ation of which the statement concerning 
Milan is made: 


1. Buildings “of classical style are best 
when an extended view is possible. They 
should close a vista * *** and should 
occupy a plaza.”’ 

2. “The Gothic is easily dwarfed by sur- 
rounding space."’ 

& “It fs well to surround with small 
parks the structures that have historical 
interest.” : 

It appears that the advice is partly 
self-contradictory. On Page 206 there is 
preliminary remark to the effect that the 
Sub-Treasury in Wall Street, New York, 
would not do where the Madeleine is, nor 
“the little Sub-Treasury” on a site like 
that of the Madeleine. This very true 
statement excites doubt as to the general 
value of the first rule printed above; that 
concerning buildings of classical style. If 
that were a general truth, then the great- 
est masters of the classical style in city 
work, the Roman builders of the second 
century, were very ill-advised when they 
crowded forum upon forum, let colonnade 
lead to colennade, and temple and portico 
conceal one another in the tight packing of 
the imperial fora and their neighborhood. 
If that were a general truth, then the two 
exquisite buildings by Gabriel on the north 
side of the Place de la Concorde would be 
bettered by the immense open space of 
that square, whereas the reverse is surely 
true, for those buildings are as much in- 
Jured by the distance from which they can 
be seen as is Notre Dame. If that were a 
general truth, the gentle and graceful river 
front of the Palace of the Legion of Honor 
Would have been improved had it been set 
Upon a decided elevation, a high sub-struct- 
Ure of some sort, whereas half its charm 
consists in its nestling tranquillity, half 
hidden by its bounding trees. If that were 
® general truth, the most beautiful neo- 
classic building in Europe, the Library of 
St. Mark, would be better in effect if it 
stood at one end of the long Piazza of 8t. 
Mark instead of fronting on the little 


Piazetta, scarcely twice as wide as our 
misnamed Broadway. 


So with rule No.2 The statement itself 
fs as true as anything in questions of fine 
art, for the French cathedr=ls were built 
to stand amid huddling masses of town 
houses, and the German churches were 
conceived in like manner, while the English 
cathedrais—those of them that stand in 
parklike closes—were in dimensions and in 

| style not so very unlike domestic buildings, 
and, like them, when erected in the coun- 
try, 

trees. Nobody expected a Gothic cathe- 
dral to look well from a vast distance, and, 
indeed, when the great mass of Chartres 
fis seen across the broad flat of the Beauce, 
its square, high-shouldered appearance is 
@s un-Gothic and as unattractive as any 
architectural outline can well be. The 
cathedral has Indeed lost some of the spires 
which should crown it, but no addition of 
the missing roofs to the transept towers 
could take away from this high and square 
outline. On the other hand, the Cathedral 
of Tournai, with its chotr roof hardly seen 
above the high houses of its immediate 
vicinity, with the four 
shafts of its flanking towers, crowned by 
their pyramidal roofs, and the much larger 
and lower pyramidal roof within the square 
which they form, make up one of the most 
effective things in Europe, which 
ceases to delight those who see it. Now 
the verdict has gone forth to make a square 
fm Tournai as weil, and that lovely chu: h 


were surrounded by plantations of | 
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will be half ruined by it unless it is the 
modern west front only which will be visi- 
ble from too far away; but our business 
now is with the not universal truth of the 
dictum that Gothic architecture is essen- 
tially different from classical in respect to 
the harm done it by vistas and large open 
spaces. The truth seems to be that any 
delicately designed building, with refined 
details and much thought given to its dis- 
positions, looks better from a point tolera- 
bly near, and is best judged by him who 
can walk about it and see it first from 
this angle, and then directly in front of 
that side. Intervening nouses may or may 
not be good—may or may not do harm. 
Perhaps the ideal location for a great 
building is ‘that of Bourges Cathedral, 
without anywhere a great vista or an op- 
portunity to see it from a point more than 
150 feet distant, except as you get glimpses 
of it through narrow streets and except as 
a quiet bench under the trees of the park 
southeast of the choir enables you to look 
up at the curving, receding, inexplicable 
lines of that lovely chevet, and puzzle over 
the structure which has given birth to 
them. Or to consider the noble Church of 
St. Michael in Munich, a piece of seven- 
teenth century design and one of the bold- 
est in Europe. It fronts on a narrow street, 
and you approach it, you pass’it, you look 


up at it, you look back at it; it is always | 


delightful; and then at the corner of an- 
other narrow street there is a moment's 
glimpse of the flank, togethér with the 
great portal, as there is when you have 
walked 800 feet up that by street, a view 
of the same flank with the exterior of the 
sanctuary. Indeed, nearly all fine build- 
ings are in danger of grave injury when 
they can be seen habitually from a dis- 
tance greater than 150 or 200 feet, excep- 
tion being always made for the effects 
like those of natural hills or cliffs, un- 
architectural effects, as when the pale 
dome of St. Peter's is seen from away 
across -the Campagna, or the towers of 
Cologne are half seen, half lost, in a Sum- 
mer raincloud. 

So with Rule No. 3, and the propriety of 
arranging parks around important build- 
ings. Here, in the reasons given for this 
piece of advice, the precautionary and 
economical view comes in to modify the 
artistic question, and it is urged that 
** such action includes safety from fire and 
the provision of pleasant open spaces." 
But that is not the question just now. We 


are thinking of the advantage which the | 


building may receive from such open 
spaces. The city may provide parks for 
its children and its aged men without risk- 
ing the charm of a public building by sur- 
rounding it with what {t was never intend- 
ed to face upon, nor would Faneuil Hall 
(Page 207) be otherwtse than gravely 
harmed by the arrangement of a park on 
all sides, or even on one side, of that un- 
pretending structure. As for buildings 
which are of supreme beauty, the ancient 
setting of those buildings should be inter- 
fered with only after the most mature con- 
sideration and the most absolute certainty 
that such change is essential. As for build- 
ings of less charm, like those which we 
bulld nowadays, it is the greatest pity in 
the world when one of them, like the new 
Public Library of New York, has the 
chance to expatiate in a park freely grant- 
ed for its architectural display. Far better 
would it have been for the New York 
Library had it been as greatly restricted as 
to space as is the great National Library of 
Paris. In the case of the building which 
is altogether unsuccessful, the rule con- 
trary to that laid down by Mr. Robinson 
would seem to be very forcible, indeed. 
The City Hall at Philadelphia, cited on 
Page 208, is an instance of 2 bullding which 
would be far better if seen only between 
and among the “great office buildings” 
which crowd it on every side. Had the 
land on which those buildings have been 


erected remained open, had it been se- 
cured by the city and cleared for park 
purposes, the fatal result would have fol- 
lowed that the really hideous design of that 
building could have been easily seen, while 
its colossal proportions would have been 
dwarfed by distance, whereas in its present 
condition the great size of the building is 
doubly impressive as you measure by your 
own steps its long facades, while from a 
great distance and across the city’s roofs 
the vast height of the centra! spire can be 
fully understood. 

The conclusion seems to be that there is 
no general rule of any sort to be laid down. 
Neither is Rule 1 nor Rule 2 nor Rule 3 of 
universal, or even of general, application; 
it were far better that the reader should 
not burden his memory with them. There 
is only one rule, and that is to consider 


| the surroundings of the building ag care- 


square unbroken | 


fully as the building itself. In this respect 
the newly awakened interest in the “ for- 


| mal garden" and formal gardening in gen- 
| eral may prove to be of infinite value. For 


never | 
| tect. 


the formal garden is expressly announced 
as a thing Intended to correspond, to ac- 
ccmpany, to set off the work of the archi- 
It has really no other reason for be- 
ing, for without that mecessary connection 


| with architecture the faformal garden, the 


‘«* FPF +x.aar 


idea is generally harmful 


park with winding paths and seemingly ac- 
cidental cluBps of trees, would carry it 
easily. To the Bols de Boulogne, to the 
English Garden at Munich, and to Prospect 
Park, in Brooklyn, the formal lay-out would 
have been a desperate misfortune; but 
where a building is more important than 
the open place near it, and dominates it, in 
a sense, it may be, It often is, well that 
such formality as the building of necessity 
displays should extend to the lines of paths 
and the walls of green. 

In another matter the fine art question 
cannot be treated by itself. A bit of whole- 
some domestic sentiment comes in to mod- 
ify it. It may or may not be wise to re- 
move from our village streets the fences 
which once inclosed the dooryards, and it 
seems to be assumed in this book (Pages 
140-141) that it is altogether well to make a 
village street look like a private park and 
the houses look like buildings set about tn 
a common ground instead of standing each 
on its own premises. But one who has 
loved the older villages of America must 
feel a shock of disappointment, and even 
of disgust, when he finds the old inclosures 
removed. In such cases as this the senti- 
ment of home, the feeling of retiracy for 
the family, of safety for the children, of 
rest for the wearied elders, is very 
strong that it almost overbears the artistic 
consideration, which, indeed, it tends to dim 
and to darken. The of beauty 
gained will never be very great—the kind 
of beauty sought for is not of a lofty sort— 
it is tranquil, domestic, simple—it is, in 
short, the beauty of village life; but such 
beauty as this Is in itself so largely a mat- 
ter of sentiment that the violation of do- 
mestic sentiment involved in this now 
fashionable modification of the old village 
As for the moral 


so 


amount 


influence of it, the excuse that it gives for 
trespass, the villainous promenading of the 
rowdier and more dissolute 
village community across your grass plot 
and within two feet of your piazza, the fir- 
ing of guns at the innocent birds which 
you have thought your own birds bevause 
they nest in your own trees--as for this, 
if the residents of the New England village 
like it they may have it, but the city man 
who goes to these villages for rest and a 
change of air and scenery is shocked by 
the constantly attempted imitation of his 
own not loved city surroundings by those 
who have in their hands so much more 
cheerful, so much more comforting, an en- 
tourage. 

It is in such ways as this, taking up one 
part at a time of the too large general 
subject, that anything like a thorough re- 
view of this book would need to be written. 
And no blame to its author! The general 
subject has not been generalized as yet; and 
he would be a genius indeed who could to- 
day reduce it all to some order between 
the covers of one small volume. 

RUSSELL STURGIS. 


class of the 


Short Stories by Edith Wyatt.* 


Miss Edith Wyatt has written a book of 
short stories that are delightfully fresh and 
abounding in the most good-humored satire. 
Miss Wyatt is the apostle of the common- 
place person who worries not at all about 
either his mind or his soul. On the other 
hand, Miss Wyatt amuses both herself and 
her readers by satirizing the unbearable 
people who are puffed up with pride of in- 
tellect. 

The stories of “Every One His Own 
Way" are almost all variations on the 
game theme, and that theme is the con- 
trast of these two types, the dreary would- 
be intellectual person and the simple- 
minded body who lives in untroubled ignor- 
ance, enjoying life with a gusto shocking 
to the refined intellectual person. 

The stories are told in so unpretentious 
@ way that one is reminded of the “ once- 
upon-a-time-there-lived " nursery method, 
and, having reduced her story telling to its 
simplest terms Miss Wyatt contrives to give 
dramatic little pictures of commonplace 
life and commonplace people that are more 
vivid than any elaborate description could 
make them. 

Aside from her sense of humor, Miss 
Wyatt's strongest trait is her ability to por- 
tray character. Margaret Alden and Rich 
ard Elliot are creations. They sum up in 
themselves all the exasperating mental 
priggishness of which there is so much in 
this country. There Will be few people who 
read Miss Wyatt's book who will not joy- 
fully recognize Margaret Alden, set at last 
in her proper place, where one may laugh 
at her quite at one’s ease, after having been 
suubbed or instructed or patronized by her 
for so many years. For few people exist 
who have escaped Margaret, or the still 
more deadly Mr. Elliot. Since they have 
gotten their deserts at the hands of Miss 
Wyatt, many people will feel that old 
scores have been wiped off. Miss Wyatt 
has not burlesqued these types. She has 
judged them out of thetr own mouths, and 
by way of satire has emphasised a trait 
here and there with the greatest of tact 
and delicacy. Her drawing of the sunny, 
commonplace women like Ottalie Bharr and 
Lulu Hoffmann are equally truthful 

Miss Wyatt has chosen for her characters 
people who have been rather neglected by 
the novelistse—dwellers in well-to-do sub- 
urbs who have plenty of money for their 


*EVERY ONE HIS OWN WAY By Edith 
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simple wants. People to whom nothing 
ever happens, who read stories without & 
thought of which school of Mterature they 
belong to, and do not care if the music they 
listen to is classical or not if only the tune 
is pretty. 

Higher in the social scale are the delight- 
ful family of Major and Mrs. Porter, rela- 
tives of the terrible Margaret Alden. The 
story of the party that the Major, in the 
innocence of his heart, gives in honor of 
that young woman Is one of the best in the 


book. 

Miss Wyatt has here and there give 
to an impulse to moralize over the obvious; 
ctherwise her unpretentious stories are 
Jicre than readable. She has her own field, 
and it is to be hoped she will write many 
more stories about her charming every~- 
day people and hold up Margaret Alden and 
Richard Elliot to the ridicule they so justly 


deserve. 


n way 


The Discomfited Humbug.* 


Samuel Seele, in Anita Clay Munos's 
story, with the title “In Love and Truth, 
is a slimy rascal of the Chadband order. 
Chadband can, however, do little harm, 
whereas Seele, the Christian Scientist, can 
injure both soul and body. The author 
presents the ludicrous side of the rascally 
faith healer. The humbug is trying to 
wheedle a stupid woman who is the mother 
of a little boy into becoming one of his 
followers. Mrs. Smith has an unruly 
youngster, and he receives a deserved 
whipping. Says the oleaginous Seele: 
“ How can you advance in the Truth, how 
can your child appreciate the blessings of 
this Belief, Mrs. Smith, if you tell him 
that there is no feeling in his body and 
then spank him prove to him that 
there is?’ 

Aunt Mary Sediey, to the misfortune of 
the Forrester family, is a fanatical believer 
in that queen of quacks, Mrs. Eddy. Those 
imposture, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aunt Mary Rose For- 
of the family. She 
girl. The For- 
They have bare- 


to 


two apostles of 
Seele, batten on 
rester is the mainstay 
is a sweet and sensible 
resters are in a bad way. 


| ty enough money to buy food. The wild 
| aunt is supposed to manage the family, for 


the Forrester children (there are three of 
them) have lost father and mother. When 
there is hardly enough money in the house 
to buy bread, Aunt Mary spends a lot for 
of artificial flowers for @& 
Christian Science soirée. Then, too, Seele, 
who does not work miracics for nothing. is 
for ten-dollar fees. The 
comic of Christian Science always 
does assert itself Secle wants to raise 
money so as to buy chairs for the meeting 
room frequented by the cranks Somebody 
asks Stele: ‘‘ Why, what do they want with 
chairs? They have no feeling in their 
bodies and do not understand the delusion 
of imaginary evils called weariness, so I 
should think they would be consistent and 
stand up.” 

Finally, the youngest of the Forrester 
girls, Cicely, has a bad cold. Then Aunt 
Mary insists that the faith cure will heal 
Cicely's trouble. No doctor is to be called 
in. Cicely grows worse and worse and 
dies. At last the village becomes aroused, 
for there have been many dupes in the 
little place. The slimy Samuel Seele and 
his slippery wife are ‘fired’ out of the 
town; (we have Mr. Stephen Phillips's au- 
thority for the use of “fired "’;) besides 
that, the male charlatan is ducked. 


Interwoven with the story there is a 
pretty love episode. If ridicule will help to 
laugh out the faith cure, the story under 
notice will have helped in accomplishing 
this most laudable purpose. 


the purchase 


always asking 


Jack London’s New Stories.* 


Reading these decidedly striking stories 
one is impressed by the certainty that more 
than one reader must have called their au- 
thor “the Kipling of the Klondike," and 
found much in common between his un- 
doubted talent and the genius of the Jungle 
Books. Something in common there is in- 
deed. Each writer has had his chance with 
an alien civilization or lack of it, each has 
forced upon his readers some elemental 
and clearly deciphered truths concerning 
the manners and customs of barbarians— 
white, black, brown, or red; each delights 
in the virtues of courage, hardihood, out- 
spokenness, magnanimity; each divides all 
womankind, like Gaul, into three parts, the 
good, the bad, and the silly; each is fond 
of indulging in rather shopworn sentiment. 
The finer elements of Mr. Kipling’s work, 
the imagination, the idealism, the tender- 
ness, and intellectual force, are lacking in 
the greater number of Mr. London's stories, 
which after all must be judged as studies of 
human nature, and not as mere pictures of 
wild life under forbidding conditions. Oc- 
casionally, however, we find a sketch like 
the one entitled “Which Make Men Re- 
member” that challenges favorable com- 
parison with almost any one of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s earlier stories. Putting” comparisons 
aside, Mr. London's work commands inter- 
est. It is frequently crude, and there are 
usually defects of construction and a tend- 
ency toward sensationalism, but most of it 
shows the impulse of intense conviction, 
conviction that primitive surroundings, 
hardships, and physica! labor bring out the 
essential and important qualities of human 
nature, and that cultivation counts for 
nothing in the sum of what is worth while. 
The author is doing for the Yukon mining 
camps what Bret Harte did for the Calli- 
fornia camps, and he is doing it better. 


“%N LOVE AND TRUTH; OR, THE DOWN- 
FALL OF SAMUSBL SEELE, HEALER. By 
Anita Clay Munos. 8vo. New York: The Ab- 
bey Press. $1. 

*THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Jack London. Cloth, &vo. 
Pp. 299. York: McClure, Phillips #& 
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th moh of et scat Comprehensive and Authoritative 


See res |CHIN A and the ALLIES 


‘<i By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Important Famous as a traveller and the 
Work author of In the Forbidden Land 


In (wo large octavo volumes, each 6 x9 inches in size, 


WITH 269 ILLUSTRATIONS 


5 full-page Chinese prints, reproduced in their ee en rehensive view of the whole Chinese difficulty, 
racing the anti-foreignr nent t ; 


with a total of 126 chapters and 876 pages. 


| sources, and follow- 


The original colors and illustrating phases of 


tigation of emot polit- 


Pekin pending 


the uprising, including various forms of 


fecal or military campaig 4 hard : Ps 
reading to-day. If Mr. Green had writte torture devised by the Chinese for the pun- 
ee eens Oe Se eee Deer ishment of foreigners. Sh 


attempting to reach those ows the development and the true nature of the Boxer move- 


! sper , . . nt by t latior £ the most interestin iy rs a 
well informed res] 16 full pages in tints, illustrating important ment by transla 1 f nost interesting Boxer circulars and 


° posters, as well 
ing scenes in the war. ; 
and | 
Macaulay | 48 full pages in black and white, from photo- : ‘ E 
welcome a plains the use of hypnotism by Buddhist priests for the pur- 
graphs and drawings by the author. the people against the for- 
200 text illustrations, mostly from photo- 
graphs taken by the author, and a few 


from drawings. 


Compares the all forces in action and inaction in vigorous un- 
sparing phrase, presenting word pictures whose impartiality and 
truth are self-evident 


N impartial and masterly review of the recent y : 
es ; a's Siege of Pekin with a wealth of 
military operations in China and the events ai 

. on that floods the scene with new li 


preceding them. Mr. Landor was in Tientsin 
when it was taken, entered Pekin with the reliev- 
ing forces, and was the first European to enter 


nald’s diplomacy and Genera! Chaf 


his administration 


eal eee the Forbidden City as a guest by the side of the 
ummed up by Mr. Walford Green ’ = 


> beke Bivtiain maaed Russian General. iscu looting impartially, and picturesquely describes the 

ren , ain fae een ' 

on of first nation tn the . =ae ms effect of greed upon the soldiers of different nationalities, including 
dition of lethurgs and Holding no official position, and bound by no our own. 

army and navy yahke mer | 


ry after victory, in three con official etiquette, he was perhaps the only eye- wit- 
Levery ocean le American | - Thre « n t ) ] ht t . 
been restricted to the | Mf ness at liberty to report the whole of what he saw. Throws s new and impartial light upon the much vexed mis- 
now stretched to_ the | sionary question, and shows the Chinese h d ? i 
the St. Lawrence. ***| (i Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, “°"*” ; atves af Seeeiguemy, ‘ean 
cattered factortes had | 3 ae , trary to recent statements, embraces Americans as well as others. 
pire and both in Ben- Italian, Chinese, and Japanese languages proved of 
« foundations of su . ° . ° 
rel ild. Above > pst vy > nes ‘ \ y : : 
rely lald. Above m@ the greatest value in enabling him to obtain infor Pictures the American soldier and his brave deeds in a manner 


than tn i mation at first hand. to delight every patriotic American. 


of the 


All booksellers, or Intwo 8vo volumes, 37.50 net. 
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his heroism, and his ha} 

sm, 's nappy 

Em Jew and protegé of Nehemiah the ophe transition from the dangerous attitude of 
He is betrothed to a beautiful Jew! villain to hero of the book 
maiden Miriam Now of irse t is | sented most 


the change of & ord the in love with a good young gentleman prowess in war 


are all pre- 
convincingly Indeed, Mr. 
Miriam beauty and Arrior constan Steuart has made a great mistake in not 
that make al 1e trouble Not only doe trusting entirely to hi own ability to 
the King wis o exalt the maiden e | draw a character like Archy without the 
name of Queen and favor but also t aid of uch theatrical tact and 
dreadful high j ; 1 as the intervi 
mly Miriam can orthi he rol igh with ysic Nighean 


cal- 
tormy 
The 
erlous old woman, so 
night just ell have 


book 


‘ By the Waters of Babylon.” 


es not 


Kives the 
in some > bit { iental ‘ ript 
and the plot, al sh somewhat thread- Mr. Brady's Autobiography.* 
bare, | no cu ve | 
Mr. Brady 

Mrs. De Koven has agalr ’ . on Oe 
tion that was discussed Yt eray's ng \ rm" } aos 
the cuted ar ' ruptible se 7 Shalt les 


day—why pers 


tent of writing book on cl roblems, young person of f 


wherein the characters eque y buret | Ways be a Jewess him for 


; place of a pref he has provi 


his life qa | Since then the Anglo-8¢ 1 Nation has “The Eternal Quest.”* biographical note, from whi 
of imperial poll- | decorously settled down, the Beardsley 


forth into eplgrams of dot ul character 


P . that he is one of the few m« 
r¢ e of el < } ‘ ct m 
lar story of | school of fiction is as dead as the line rt titl f Mr. Steuart's book is alone ed St *s who have ser ! 


indness, of resolute weakness | and spot school of illustrations, and these sufficient to prove it a love story. A maid and navy, that he has bee 
nt folly, is tol ice more Mr. | authors before referred to have with and two men, and lo! the groundwork its | Reatiicas oa , st bee yon nm, priest, 
laid for the novel! Out of this raw mate- | ~ eacol onary, and rector in the 
rial quite a readable story has been con- Protestant Episcopal Church, and Chaplain 
ch, In Which the ex-Premier plet- | Mrs. Reginald De Koven is among them structed, the greatest fault of which, how- | See = aon war We 
what might have happened if the | During the thme that the public still re- ever, lies in the fact that the author does | &™ re ve ‘ vee a a relev ant infor- 
rican Colonies had been colonies still joiced In Dodos and Yellow Asters Mra not seem ha have put his best work in the ~ee a te ake The gr eee ns of a 
He does go so far, however, as to suggest | De Koven's contribution to the literature of a “le eres oa a — * pe rs ra ae oe a See «ll a “a wilt 

that, if Chatham had been spared another | the day was a clever little story of moon- oushis orunll wot aaa din Pi aman on chine” the waeeiaah ae pin 
week before the attack of the illness which | shine epigram and a flavoring of human es finds reer aia ei ‘ 7 cia ae ont a hai an siadieal aia the pres- 
overclouded his spirits, he would probabiy | nature, “The Sawdust Doll.’ Recently Gutaiebine ait y ry <0 BO wate eaneihnenh whew ais eats 2 seal d navy 
have got rid of Townshend, and the history | Mrs. De Koven has published another book, Marjorie ae iis eeatiina oil sont Gite: aio oe dle aes a ting, and 
of England and America might have been * By the Waters of Babylon,” a historical y ch ol i idout ; : ' . Ag 7 - " t : h peea & promi- 
changed There is nothing new, either in romance, needless to say. Sehr aiteeaansed as ne ies oo r es eed og ee ee mrcape i 
She GF SAND, Ne SENS Be See ae To the irreverent there t something © yotion of Sear Sateen poe ‘of her Ma- ts ait page seetaiia r ; af a 
en by Mr. Green of the events which led up | little humorous about ap American lady jesty'’s most ssesiaine youns officers yes 1 a ner ‘ e sho page os : - youn is 
. a ee But it is | writing about those horrid, immoral priests Archy Buchanan . young divinity atu lent ticul ur ademy T e tes t oe pedi 
scarcely possible to read his history just | of Bel, and describing (if bravely, yet a Ivor ‘ts aemseiads ‘a dua Sean feihiend he ead ‘idee ae a aaa - ialf of the 
now without wondering whether its lesson | trifle gingerly,) the shocking things that distinguishes himself for bravery in batth Sa oan caeieavalr ania meee ae is com- 
has yet been learned, so striking is the par- | went on at Artaxerxes’s Court. As in but before he leaves the young people : ot ; } po o yor ¥ : a ote tl details ana 
allel with recent developments in South | most of thé historical romances dealing thelr teeth tn apie of the onpesttion a oe a0 ; s oe : s une : sed on Incidents 
Atrica. Mr. Stead might indeed make an | with history before the Christian era, there dk Manet Seats tates which have come under his observation. 
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THE 
NEW YORK HERALD. 


“A bivacious and audacious 
Satire on American society and 


literature,’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


LOUISVILLE 
COU..IER-}JOURNAL. 


‘All lovers of the Adirondack 
peaks and forests and lakes will 
be charmed with the descriptions 


and recognise the probability of 
the story.’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


BOSTON HERALD. 


“‘The spiciest and cleverest 
year.’’ 


NORTH AMERICAN. 


“Delicious wit and a simple, 
graceful style,’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE. 


**Will cause a greater flatter 
in literary and society dovecotes 
than any other foreign criticism 
of recent years:’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


THE COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER, 


“There is very little about 
human nature that has escaped 
her discerning eyes, and the 
really beautiful descriptions of 
the glories of the mountains 
show her to be an ardent lover 
of nature. . . The real sub- 
stance and purpose of the book 
is a pungent satire on American 
literature and ‘literary’ folk. 
-- . Lhe glimpses she gives 
of the ultra-culttbated set in the 
Adirondack camp are delici 


° 


It is such a perfect picture of 


one of our many mutual admira- 


tion societies, with a couple of 


literary idols on pedestals asa 
hall mark of distinction, that 
we are convinced her characters 
must be draton from life.”’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


Being the impressions of the 
Lady Helen Pole during her 
sojourn in The Great 
North Woods as spon- 
taneously recorded tn 


her letters to her 


friend in North 
Britain, 


Ross. 
$1.50. 


At all Booksellers. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave. 


Yerk. 


ARISTOCRATS! 


the 
Countess of 
Edge and 


‘BOOKS AT AUCTION. 


Early English Literature Brings 


High Prices. 


During the remarkable four days’ sale 
held May 6-9 by Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hedge in London, early English literature 
scld higher than at any previous sales. 
The 1,088 lots sold for £3,047 lis, which is 
mot a high average, but the sale, which 
was misceliancous in character, contained, 
of course, many items of minor interest. 
The valuable books, however, included a 
large number of rarities not often seen and 
several that have not come into the market 
for a long period. Chief among these was 
the beautiful copy of the first edition of 
Bunyan's “ Pilgrim's Progress,” 1678 in 
the origina! calf and with a unique impres- 
sion of the frontispiece, which was se- 
cured by Dodd, Mead & Co. for the record 
Price of £1,475. No other copy was ever 
sold at auction, and only four other ex- 
amples are known, three of them being ‘im- 
pertect. 

An item of extraordinary interest and 
value, containing manuscript transcripts 
of letters of Ben Jenson, Bacon, Drake, 
Queen Elizabeth, Chapman, and others, 
fetched £105 at the same sale. As most of 
the letters are unpublished, (save for recent 
extracts in The London Athemaeum,) the 
importance of this volume will be seen. 


The Jonson and Chapman documents are | 


of particular interest, adding greatly to our 
knowledge of the biography of the famous 
dramatist and his friend, Homer's trang- 
lator. 


A fine copy of Painter's “Patace of 
Pleasure,” 1506-7, last two leaves of the 
first part in fac simile and a few margins 
mended, but first editions of both velumes, 
realized £170. The Ashburnham copy 
(which is now in New York) had only the 
second edition of the first volume, (150),) 
and brought £131. Only one perfect copy 
is if America. As is well known, the earty 
Elizabethans borrowed largely .from this 
sterehouse of “ Pleasant histories, excel- 
lent novelties, and tragtcall matters.” 

Another magical name at this auction 
was that of Sir Philip Sidney, whose “ As- 
trophel and Stella,” no date, but 1591, a 
very rare edition, fetched £200. At the end 
of the volume are twenty-eight sonnets by 
Samuel Daniel, only five of which can be 
found in other editions of his works. Only 
one other copy is known—Malone’s, in the 
Bedietan Library. The latter was long 
considered unique. Another rare Sidney 
item was “ The Defense of Peesie,”” Lon- 
den, printed for William Ponsonby, 1586, 
which fetched £120. This ts the very un- 
ccmmon original edition of Sidney's “ Apel- 
ogte for Poetry.” Mr. Locker's copy was 
once called unique. The beok, with either 
title page, is of superiative rarity. 

An ftem requiring special mention was 
Let 900, being a portion consisting of fifty- 
one quarto pages of the original autograph 
manuscript of Scott's “Ivanhoe,” all 
written in his smallest and neatest hand. 
This fetched £340, and was once sold (in 
1881) for £12. A further portion of fifty- 
eight leaves of the same novel was sold 
at Sotheby’s, June 13, 1904, in a lot made up 
of nearty ome hundred and fifty leaves 
of Scott manuscript, the whole realizing 
£215. The latter is now in this country. 

From the numerous important items 
Tue New Yore Times Satrurpar Raevisw 
selects, in addition, the following: 

408.—Allot’s ‘‘ England's Parnassus,” 

1600, origina! s! first edition, very rare, 
Su. (A, copy for £43 lus. in 1800; 
Foote's fet $210 in 1486.) 

Lot 404.—O. B's * Questions of Prefitabie 
and Pleasant Concernings,”’ 1504, (the only 
Warwickshire publication of Shakespeare's 
time, and printed by the t's first printer 
and fellow-townsman,) ce 

Lot €6.—Blackmore's ‘Lorna Doone,” 
186%, first edition, original cloth, very 
. (Highest previous price 

** Decameron,” first 


edition of both parts, each title page dated 

1620, rare thus, (margins of title pages 
mended,) £27 10s. 

46.—Braithwaite’s “Arcadian Prin- 

first edition, original calf, 

£21 108 

1778, 


Lot 400.—Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” 
first edition, boards, uncut, £45. Lot 148.— 
Miss Burney's “ Camilla,"’ 1796, first edi- 
tion, paper covers, £9 15s. 

Lot 3¥.—Burns‘s “* Poems," 1794, two vol- 
umes, presented by the st to Thomas 
Whiter, one of his * Earliest and Dearest 
Friends,"’ £65. 

Lot 20.—Burton's “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.” 1621, tirst- edition, brown morocco, 
by Riyiere, £42. (Daly's, rebound, $160.) 

Lot *920-—Caxton's edition of igden's 
* Polyeronicon,”” 1482, lacking 123 leaves, 
Lord Crawford's copy, £55. (De Worde's 
ecition, 149%, of the same book, Lot 278, 
title page and last leaf in fac simile, sold 
for i£é7, and Pynson's edition, Lot 38, about 
1528, of “A Copy of the Letters Which 
Henry the Eighth Sent to Martin Luther,” 
containing the last leaf with Pynsen's de- 
vice, fetched £50.) 

Lot 7#0—A volume containing official 

copies of Gen. Conway's letters to English 
Governors of provinces in America, 1765- 
6, forty-five letters in all, £40. 
Lot t2z-—-Dickens's 
136, presented by Dickens to J. P. Harley, 
with “Songs, Choruses, and Concerted 
Pieces” in the same, 1837, also a presenta- 
tion copy to Harley, {t4. 

Lot %0—Drayton's “ Poly-Olbion,"’ 1615- 
22 old calf, fine copy, very rare, in good 
condition, £28 10s. 

Lot &8&)—Filzgerald's 
s4l,"’ 
£31. 


“SalAmfAn and Ab- 


(French's sold for $87.) 

Lot 506-“ The History of Friar Rush,” 
164%, rare and perhaps unique, £76. (This 
edition was previously unknown.) 

Lot &4—Ben Jonson's “Art of Poetry," 
1640, first edition. ortginal vellum, £36. 

Lot 911—Jonson'’s “ Works,’’ 1616-40, two 
volumes, first edition, fine copy, morocco, 
by Riviere, £55 

Lot }40—Killigrew's “‘ Comedies and Trag- 
edies,' 1664, first edition, original sheep, 
mn 

Lot “7—Marmion’'s “ Cupid and Psyche,’ 
1687, first edition, morocco, by Riviere 
with the engraved and printed title pages 
and five canceled leaves, £39. 

Lot 177-Milton's * Of Education, 
first edition, perhaps unique, £74 1! 

Lot 178—Mlliton's ‘ Areopagitica,” 
first edition, morocco extra, £24 1s. 

Lot 630—Milton’s ‘School Laws,” 
probably unique, bound with three 
pamphlets, all unknown until described by 
Fiaztite in his last volume of “ Notes,” £4f. 

Lot 276—Florio’s version of Montaigne’s 


(ltH4,) 
144, 


1650, 
other 
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‘* Easays,"’ 1608, first edition, very 

fine , morocco extra, . 
Lat Morris's “ Harty Paradise,” 
1a08-7, Kelmacott six volumes, finely 
Lot sh Sties Porter's “ ttish Chiefs,” 
1810, Thomas Campbell's copy of the first 

edi boards, uncut, ? 
Lot Ravenscroft's “ Briefe Discourse 
of the True Use of Chasagteres the De- 
in Measurable Music,” 1614, an ea: 
lish musical work of great rari 

‘a fe #1 in ) 
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s * Honestte of This Age,” 


Jus tora ¢ the Isten, 1815, 
a a 0 e ” 
presentation copy to n 
Wordsworth, £34 10s. Lot 804—Scott'’s 
“Marmion,” 1808, first edition, also pre- 
sented to Wordsworth, £44. 
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copy, 
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ichard the Bec- 
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Lot &2—Shakespeare’s “ 
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Lot 4: kespeare’s ‘' Macbeth,” Edin- 
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printed in Scotland, £30. “ 

son's “ Last Tournament, 
18T1, firet edi morocco, uwneut, 22 


(Privately printed and rare. It has 
as high as £36.) RB. P. B. 


Mr. Altsheler’s Historical Novels.* 


The historical romance has become al- 
most a plague to the reader of fiction. 
The first wholesome impulse which led 
to the writing of books and adventure is 
over. Many of the first of these books 
hed some historical basis, the details af 


| Which had been carefully studied by the 


* Village Coquettes,"’ | 


1856, first edition, original blue cloth, | 


; living in fear of his life, 


| has read the account of the Jesuits’ 


| gain a 
| from the one given by Mr 


author. Others whose scenes of action 
were placed in some kingdom that never 
was had the merit of being interesting 
tales. But as the popular success of the 


| historical novel became evident more and 


more authors, who cared rather less about 
history than about the planet Mars, helped 
to swell the number of books written 
about historical personages, for the very 
good reason that for the moment history 
paid. 

Of course the lamentable result has been 
what everybody knows—a great many nov- 
els crammed with incident that, thrilling 
as the author attempted to make them, 
were dull and monotonous. Historical 
facts were perverted, and as for apy real 
feeling for or knowledge of the times, the 
author was, as a rule, quite devoid of any- 
thing of the kind. There are very few of 
the writers now grinding out histerical 
matter who merit the name of historical 


novelists. When the fashion changes 
will be found turning out realistic 
or dialect stories, Yollowing the 


fad of the moment. If one looks backward 
a few years one finds that the writing of 


anything like a historical romance had. 


never occurred to any of them. ° : 

Among the historical novelists ome may 
mention the work of a very few, however, 
who have written concerning a certaip 


ularity. It is well to seek out such writers 
and give them their due. Among the 
ber is Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler, for 
many years past has been writing books 
about various phases of American his- 
tory. His stories are as unlike the average 
sensational novel of the kind as possible. 
latest of them, “The Wliderness 
Road,” is perhaps the strongest. It ts full 
of the atmosphere of the time. It deals 
with the conquering of the lands of Ken- 
tucky and Obio from the Indians. 

The hero, John Lee, tells the story in 
the first person, and it is as though one 
listened to the story of an eye-witness. 
This unpretentious account of the carving 
of a country from a wilderness is far more 
impressive than all the complex and arti- 
fictal plots of which there have of late 
been so many. It is a story of border war- 
fare, and necessarily is full of incident, 
but the incidents keep their proper places 
as they do tn life. It is a relief, too, to 
have the heroine carried away by the 
Indians only once. For the historical 
heroine has been accustomed as a rule to 
have as many lives as a cat. The people 
in this book, however, have a semblance uf 
reality. 

The opposing forces that worked for the 
winning of the West are clearly brought 
out. On the one hand are men, greedy for 
money and power, but not realizing the 
price that is paid for every inch of wildner- 
ness. On the other appears the settler, 
never knowing 
when the blow may fall, and yet clinging 
to his bit of soll with stubborn tenacity 
and different from both are the scouts and 
woedsmen. Here Mr. Altsheler has been 


| especiaMy happy, borh In his descriptions 


and in the character-drawing of the men. 
For he seems to have a great knowledge 
of wood lore. The wood lore, the 


The 
sense of balance 

The least pluusible portions of the book 
are the descriptions of the Indians. Oxseo, 
the friendly Indian, is a true (Cooper's 
noble red man. In fact, all the Indians 
are noble to a degree, to be found only 
within the covers ef books Any one 


author has an unusual 


deal- 
with the Northwestern tribes 
different idea of the Indian 
Altsheler. But 
the book is wo much more satisfactory 
than the ordinary tale of this kind that 
his lovable Indians become small matters 
Mr. Altsheler’s work is not great work, 
but it is sound and unaffected, and he 
writes with real love of his subject And 


ings 
very 


, one cannot but pratse the reatraint he has 
| ghown in his description of Indian atroci- 


ties 


Never was there a bettee chance for 
detailed description of 
Mr. Altsheler’s credit, 


in author to give 
Lerrors, which, to 


| he has passed over with the briefest com- 
| ment 


*TIIE WILDERNESS ROAD 
of St. Clair’s Defeat and Wayne's Vie- 
tory By Joseph A. Altsheler New 
York D. Appleton & Co 


A Romance 
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camp | 
| life, and the warfare are none of them ex- 
| aggerated 


| range 


who | 


will | 


| ixter 


| up from 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


more 
high moral ideas and & 
eloquently enforcing them. Lord R 
at an age when most men are entering upon 
college training, started on a distinguished 
career 

On entering the House of Lords he sought 
its reform. He brought forward measures 
affecting the welfare of the people at home 
and In the colonies, and strenuously urged 


improving the tenements, and establishing 
bathing houses. As Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs he endeavored to settle 
complex questions, as Premier directing the 


burgh University delivering an eloquent 
address before that ancient institute of 
learning, and at Aberdeen University, 

which he bad been elected Lord Reotor, 
making his inaugural address, all these ef- 
forts adding to his popularity as & speaker. 
In London he addressed assemblies on civic 
refurm and cognate subjects, to which he 


ef his public life seems to ha 

spired by that idea. One might 
assertion by making it less insular, 
tuting the Anglo-Saxon race for the Brit 
Empire, or any other word that 
otude America, for she certainly may 
In 


jury 
| 


i 
if 


thing which would be an improvement os 
the system pursued in his own country. 
He visited the United States and Canada, 


Lerd Rosebery by inheritance became & 
man of large means, increased largely by 
his marriage to a daughter of Baron de 
Rothschild, with casties in Scotland and & 
mansion in London, all inviting to a life 
of ease. The more credit is due him for 
activity in philanthropic work. For a time 
he tock pleasure in the turf, and on one 
occasion his horge won the Derby, taste 
for this sport coming to him as an inherit- 
ance. He is said to have never bet on 
races, but induiged in them for the diver- 
sion they afforded as well as for the im- 
provement of the horse 

He had deep love for and devotion to Giad- 
stone, whom he succeeded in a_ short 
Premiership. Gladstone was his ideal; rev- 
erently and fittingly has he left on record 
the affection cherished for him. A short 
extract from a speech introducing Glad- 
stone to an audience he was to address at 
a great meeting held at the Corn Exchange, 
Edinburgh, may be given. Lord Rosebery 
alluded to him as “ one whose silvery voice 
had enchanted Scotland and unchained the 
world From his home in Wales to the 
metropolis of Scotland there has been ho 


| village too small to greet him, no cottager 


89 humble that he could not find a light to 
put in his window mothers 
have brought their babes to lisp a welcome 
and men have crept forth to see him before 


as he passed; 


| he died.” 


All these varied activities of this staies- 
man are set forth in detail in the two vol- 


umes before us. The volum®ts are well print- 


| ed on stout paper, and gotten upin good style. 
| An 


index, however, ts missing. an unfortu- 
rate omission in a book touching so wide a 
we discover 


and some 


Several 


of subjects 
carelessness in the 
fins portraits of Lord and Lady 
their castles in 


proofreading 
Rosebery 
ana pictures of Scotland 


embellish the volumes. 


ypaedia and Reg- 
wrtant Events of the Year 1900" 
has just been published It contains an 
immenve mass of significant material made 
an intelligent and often cxhaust- 
ive interpretation of the news of the day. 
All that ts new concerning public libraries, 
trained nurses, voting machines, steel cars, 
Christian Science, explosives, &c., is clear- 
ly set forth and commented upon 
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RIDER HAGGARD. 


His Achievements as a Farmer— 
A Talk With Him on His 
Fertile Acres. 


Mr. Haggard has astonished the world in 
@ new réle--that of farmer Apparently 
his pride as a tiller and plower of the 
f&nd is infinitely greater than as a mero 
writer of books, and after hearing him 
talk the subject of agriculture one is 
forced to admit that there is much to be 
urged fn favor of a bucolic life and to wish, 
for the good of the State, that there wero 
more men of his mind. “I like farming,” 
he said; “I prefer country life to city life, 
but there is another motive to my conduct. 
I wish to be of some use in my day. and 
generation, to do my share in trying to 
check the overfilling of the cities at the 
expense of the country.” That is the key- 
note of his work, the results of which are 
partially embodied in his recent book, “A 
Farmer's Year." He is groping toward a 
solution of the evil which was at the root 
of Rome's decline, and which he evidently 
thinks is threatening the English nation 
with physical and moral degeneration, if 
with nothing worse, 

“You and I will not it,” ho said, 
* but unless there is some way found to 
check the migration toward the cities, and 
the consequent stripping of the land, Fu- 
rope will find herself a prey to the yellow 
races or to those people who are content 
to remain on the land. The countryman's 
roots strike deep, and when you cut them 
you cut into the life of the nation, and of 
course this tends toward physical and moral 
degeneration. This movement is, I be- 
Neve, at the root of our increased nerv- 
@usness and excitability. Look at the 
poenes witnessed earlicr in the Boer war, 
when strangers threw their arms around 
each other in the streets and hugged and 
kiesed. Such a thing could not have hap- 
pened In the time of Wellington, even un- 
der the stress of excitement incident to 
Waterloo.” 


To reach the little parish of Ditching- 
ham, where ts situated Mr. Haggard's 
farm, requires nearly four hours’ ride from 
London fn a cold, cheerless FEngtish rail- 
way carriage, which is surely the standard 
of discomfort; nevertheless, there are com- 
pensations fn the trip. Without claims to 
grandeur, the gently rolling country of 
Norfolk, with Ite red-tfled houses and neat 
hedgeways, Is sweet to the eyes of one 
“who has been long In city pent.”” More- 
over, Mr. Haggard's holding has the charm 
of all well-managed. prosperous farms, 
bringing thoughts of bounteousness and tn- 
crease. The house, an ancient red brick, 
fvy-covered structure, stands on the open 
lawn a mile from the railway station, and 
fn reached by the gently ascending road 
that passes through the straggling village. 
where rosy-cheeked school children smile 
as one passes and ancient gammers rouse 
themselves from their sun bath to stare in 
vacant curtosity. Out of sight, In the hol- 
low depression behind the house. flows the 
Waveney toward the town of Bungay and 
the sean. The scene Is one of peace 


on 


gece 


@{r Haggard was awaiting my arrival, as 
the signal for the delayed luncheon, when 
Y reached Ditchingham house A_ tall 
bearded, powerfully built man, whose 
youthful appenrance belies his years 
emanating energy in every movement. The 
one impossible thing for him, IT should say, 
would be to remain idle. As a matter of 
fact, his occupations are numerous enough 
to keep three ordinary men busy—farming, 
novel writing. and serving as the Chairman 
of a bench of Magistrates. Not content 
with this, he seeks outlet for surplus en- 
ergy in traveling and in writing accounts 
of his wanderings. 

“ When do you get time for all this, how 
can, you attend te so many things at 
once?" I asked him, tn astonishment bor- 


dering on awe. 

“Oh, well, I don't know; you can get a 
lot done, you know, If you only stick to it 
and don’t waste any time. I have recently 
been In Cyprus and Palestine, and shall 
publish an account of my travela there, un- 
Ger the titl of “A Winter Pilgrimage,” 
and here ts a new historical story of mine, 
* Lysbeth,’ that ts running tn The Graphic, 
which, if a man may venture to express an 
epinion on his own work, I consider one of 
the best I ever wrote. I have also written 
a historical romance of Jerusalem in the 
Roman days, but that won't appear for 
some time yet—two years, perhaps. Bo 
you see I have not quite given up as an 
author. Next Spring I am going to start 
out to travel all through the farming dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland, for the 
purpose of studying agricultural questions 
and the rural depopulation problem. That 
will take me six months, and even then I 
shall not be able to include Ireland. I 
shall publish the results of my inquiry, first 
in a newspaper and then more fully in 
book form. Here is a letter of mine pub- 
shed a little while ago, in which I sug- 
gest that the Government, in order to help 
the small farmers and to briag back the 
old yeoman class, should lend them money 
at easy rates of interest. After further 
thinking about the matter, however, I have 
come to the conclusion that that would not 
eradicate the evil and that the State would 
probably lose its money. Indeed, I doubt 
whether any definite legislative act will be 
sufficient. We must go deeper. The man 
who does solve the problem and brings 
back the yeomen to the land wil! be the 
greatest man of modern times, and will de- 
serve the blessings of posterity. But it is 
useless to try to get the Government to 
pay attention to this matter, just as it is 
useless to try to persuade it to do any- 
thing in the matter of the food supply of 
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Engiand in the event of war. We have 
now just three months’ supply of food in 
England, and what would be our condition | 
at the end of this time under certain con- 
ditions in case of war? I have talked and 
written about the subject Ull I am weary, 
but it is all of no use. ‘ England depends 
om her fleet.’ is the convenient answer. 
*Very well,’ I reply, ‘but even if her fleet 
keeps the sea open, her fleet can't catch 
Mr. Leiter! You can't catch the specu- 
lator; he'd make a in wheat, and | 
then where would we be? 


corner 


It was an easy matter to get Mr. Hag- 
gard to talk on his favorite subject of agrt- 
cuiture, but when I tried to divert the con- 
to his imaginative work, sud- 
denly I found myself doing most of the 
talking It was only with the greatest 
reluctance that he told me anything at all 
about his earlier literary labors and suc- 
cesses, about ‘She’ and ‘ King Svlomon's 
Mines, and then it was as though he had 
been speaking of the work of an elder 
brother who had passed out of his life and 
left him to grapple with the more serious 
problems of existence. 
he said, “I was brought 
England—indeed, here tn Norfolk 
quite a youngster, however, [ went to 
South Africa aa secretary to Sir Henry 
Bulwer and Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and 
in that way I was mixed up in all the 
events of those times in Natal and Zulu- 
land. In fact, I was one of those who 
were engaged in the annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877; with my own hands I 
helped to raise the English flag on that 
occasion. My first book, * Cetywayo and 
Hie White Neighbors,” was published in 
1882. It is a history, and gives an account 
of the natives, whom I studied myself and 
about whom I heard from Sir Theophilus 
Bhepstone and others who knew them inti- 
mately. My firet novel was ‘ Dawn,’ which 
appeared in 184, and then came ‘ The 
Witch's Head.’ ‘King Solomon's Mines,’ 
however, was the first one to have any 
great success It was refused, I remem- 
ber, by one of your enterprising American 
publishers The next novel was ‘ She,’ 
which I wrote in six weeks’ time. ‘ Nada 
the Lily * ought some day, | think, to be of 
historical value in the study of South 
Africa, as it presents conditions that have 
now entirely passed away" 

My conversation with Mr. Haggard took 
place in his cozy study, which is filled with 
books and with relics of his wanderings tn 
foreign climes. Outside the mild, spring- 
like day, that had strayed from its place 
fin the calendar, had enticed the speckled 
thrushes and (he robins and the starlings 
from their coverts on to the still green 
lawn, and one wondered whether the 
crocuses would not be deceived into ap- 
pearing. It was a day for idliers. I was 
tempted to ask my host if he had read 
Robert Louls Stevenson's plea for that 
much maligned class of society who serve, 
at least, as a convenient foil for the work- 
ers. Before ascending to the study we had 
cast @ passing glance at the greenhouses, 
in which it seemed two my unexperienced 
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eye that every possithe species of orchid | of Emerson's inspiring, outspoken words 


was to be found. 

“This is an Angraecum sesquipedalia,”’ 
sald Mr. Haggard, who is incidentally a 
specialist on orchids. “He hasn't any 
scent. That's Leonis, you notice; you 
always know when he's anywhere around 

“ Good-bye,’ said my host, as I climbed 
into the dog cart; “ pleasant trip,” and al- 
most before I could reply he had turned 
and was directing some workmen The 
last that I saw of him he was swinging 
back to his hothouses with long, easy 
strides, probably intent on the production 
of a new species of orchid. Almost -imul- 
taneously with my arrival in London came 
the umbrella that I had left behind at 
Ditchingham farm. Mr. Haggard’s weak- 
ness is certainly not the wasting of time 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELQCK 


A New Edition of Emerson's 
American Scholar." 


More than sixty years ago Emerson deliv- 
ered at Cambridge that address which 
Holmes called “ our intellectual Declaration 
of Independence"; and, Indeed, ean 
readily understand how the fresh draught 


one 


*THE AMERICAN SCHOLAM. An Address De- 
livered by Raiph Waldo Emerson Hefore the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, Ave- 
urt, 1837. Small quarto, 510 copies, of which 
25 are on Japan vellum, 140 on Brown's hand 
made paper, 345 on Ruisdacl hand-guade pa- 
per. New York: The Laurentian Pros 


must have come with a force of @ new 
current s@eeping away the scholastic and 
narrow-grooved traditions which governed 
our earlier culture. But while our scholars 
have advanced as far as breadth of sym- 
pathy and Independence of thought are con- 
cerned, the division of functions among 
men in general is more obvious than ever 
and the danger greater, that Many a man 
may become ‘ridden by the routine of his 
craft." The oration is full of interest and 
significance for us of to-day, and it is 
pleasant to see that it has been made the 
initial volume lasued+by the 
Press. 

The book is printed on hand-made pa per 
and the type used is a large clear anton. 
There is a frontispiece drawing represent. 
ing Manhood guarding the Ty mple af 
Truth, and around it is a striking border of 
torches, symbolizing Enlightenment This 
border also Incloses the well-de signed title 
page In addition there are a number ‘an 
tall-pfeces and initials, which in the carter 
coptes are rubricated by hand The 
plicity of the gray board bindings, with 
their vellum labels, ts well in tecord with 
the character of the entire book, anv alto- 
gether the volume ts an original and arthletic 


piece of book-making--one to command a 

tention in these times when so much ta 
been done tu improve the art of book-mak 
ing. Indeed. this is a volume to give de- 
light to that bedy of men from whom has 
come 80 much potent influence in late 
dyears, the members of the Grolier Clue 


Laurentian 


sim- 





OUR FIRST POETS. 


Those Who Flourished Here When 
New York Was New 
Amsterdam. 


Yery few persons, even among those who 
have made extensive studies in the early 
literature of the American Colonies, seem 
to be aware of the fact that in the town of 
New Amsterdam there were the beginnings 
of what might have become an important 
body of literature had the colony remained 
under Dutch government. There were of 
course numerous legal and political docu- 
ments issued by the local government and 
by the citizens of the town, but these need 
Bot be classed as Mterature. There was, 
however, a small body of peetry produced 
which, although not of the very first rank, 
is of the greatest interest to students of 
literary evolution. Occupied as they were 
in wresting a living from an unknown and 
Uncultivated land, the early settlers of 
New Amsterdam had little opportunity to 
indulge their literary aspirations. They 
came chiefly from the great middle class 
ef the population of the United Nether- 
lands, and were artisans or tradesmen with 
the necessary number of farm laborers and 
other peasants. But. some of the settlers 
were men of education and learning The 
schoolmasters and ministers or “ dominies " 
were frequently exoellent scholars. 

Jacob Steendam, the first poet of New 
Amsterdam, was born in 1616, probably m 
I-nkhuizen, North Holland He lived in 
Amsterdam. For many years he was in 
the employ of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, and in his various voyages he visited 
nearly all the known world. His collected 
poems were published in Amsterdam, 
(1649-50,) with the title of “Den Distel- 
vink,"’ ( The Goldfinch."’) They are songs 
of love, epithalamia, and spiritual vesses 
He was a follower of that school to which 
the great Dutch poet Cats belonged. About 
1652 Steendam came to America and set- 
tled at New Amsterdam. The colony at 
that time was greatly troubled both by 
their English neighbors and by the indif- 
ference to its welfare against which it had 
to fight in Holland. So serious did this 
finally become that in 1659 Steendam pub- 
lished a short poem entitled “ Klagt van 
Nieuw-Amsterdam,” or “ Complaint of New 
Amstgrdam,” which is the earliest known 
verse written in the colony. In this poem 
New Amsterdam, Personified as the daugh- 
ter of Amsterdam, bewails the fact that 
she has been left to shift for herself ever 
since her birth, and thmt nothing but the 
ease of life in her new home has kept her 
alive. The advantages of the new land are 
described as follows: 


Want ik sou wel durven roemen 
Dat man niemand weet te noemen, 
Die een beter plaats besit: 

Als die ik heb tot mijn wit 


Siet, mijn tuyn an twee stromen, 

Die van 't Oost en 't Noorden komen, 
Jin hmar storten in de Zee 

Visch-rijk boven allen mee. 


Melk en Boter, Ooft, en Fruyten, 
Dat men nau ‘t getal kan uyten 
Tuyn-vrucht, wat men wenschen 


: ‘ mach: 
Granen 't beste dat men sach ’ 


“For I dare to proclaim that no one can 
name a better land than that which I pos- 
8USs See, my garden two streams 
which come from the East and the North 
and pour into the sea here, rich tn fish be- 
yond compare. Milk and butter, and fruit 
wnich no one can overestimate, every veg- 
etable which could be desired, and the best 
grain known Steendam then shows how 
these fair regions are being trampled upon 
by “the swine,’ (the English settlers of 
New England,) and concludes the poem by 
declaring that if a sufficient number of 
colonists could be sent over, New Amster- 
cam would supply her mother's kitchen 
with everything it might need In 1661 
Sieendam published another poem, “'T Lof 
van Nleuw-Nederland,” or “ Praise of New 
Netherland These verses describe the ad- 
of the new country in glowing 
colors. Both the * Pratse "' and the * Com- 
plaint are important as showing the con- 
dition of the Colony at the time in which 
they composed, and 
deserve a place 
perhaj 
poeti 


lies on 


vantages 


were for this reason 


than they could, 

ovtain if considered solely by their 
merit The vi somewhat 
and rugged and little of 
taste for fine was 
spreading itn 


higher 
rse is rude 
very the 

writing which slowly 
the Dutch literature of the 
period under the increasing influence of the 
French “ précteuse " Again, in 1662, 
Steendam returned to his earlier efforts in 
behalf of 


shows 


school. 


the Colony by the publication of 
the Prickel-Vaersen,"" or 
Verse to the Lovers of the ylony.”’ It 
Was an exhortation to ald the i emiasns 
of a new s on the South River 

one Plackhoy. These 
begin as follows 


‘ Spurring- 


ttlement 
River) by 
Verses 


(Delaware 

Spurring 

Ghy arme, dic 
“aker 

like die ‘t 

ken wild; 

Nieuw-Nederland (t sal 

ik ken) 

u en 


niet wel kond aen u noodruft 


geluck in ‘'t voor-hoofd 
. 


niemand 


macht, hier viruchteloos 
and 

vd troonen, 

komt een grille 


cker loonen 


rr people, 


ren, om u dienstb ‘ren 


grond, u werck met 


who do not know how 
living; Ye rich people who seck 
contentment in mind, New Neder- 
land, shall that,) before 
your time and powers are frulitlessly spent 
here. There are other things to incite your 


labor, and 


to get vour 
choose 


(nobody despise 


i generous land will then repay 
with interest 
Steendam cannot be considered as 
great poet, his work will always be 
first body of poetical 
New York AS a 
important, and we must judge 
standards as Sandys, the 
Virginia, and Morrell, the ear- 
New England Steendam's 
included in 
ind most important Dutch 


ch shows that he has not 


your work 

Eve 
avers 
of interest as th 
writing produced in 
pioncer he i 
him by the 
first poet of 
Nest 


ime 


poet of 


an anthology of 











been entirely 
country. 

The next poet in chronological order in 
New Amsterdam was a minister in the Re- 
formed Church, the Rev. Henricus Selyns, 
(1686-1701.) He was by far the most im- 
portant and influential of all the early 
Dutch ministers and contributed not a lit- 
tle to the furtherance of his religion in this 
country. Selyns was born in Amsterdam 
and In 1600 accepted a call as the first resi- 
dent minister of Brooklyn, of which the 
entire population at that time was 104 
souls. There he remained for four years 
and then returned to Holland, where he 
resided unti]_ 1682, when he again came to 
America as pawtor of the Dutch church in 
New York. Selyns's poems consist of 
epithalamia, epitaphs, odes, and verses in 
Dutch and atin on happenings of the day, 
such as the lines: ‘“‘ Upon the Bankruptcy 
of a Physician” and “On a Mudman 
Dredging Up a Bag of Gold.': His epitaph 
for Peter Stuy Veant is as follows: 

Stages niet te seer in't sandt, 
eyt Stuyvesant, 

Die eerst was ‘t opperhooft van gantsch 
Nieuw Nederlandt, 

En gafmet wil of geen het 
vyandt over. 
naween en berouw treft 
syn hert 

Stierft duysentmal, 
smert, 

In ‘t eerste al te ryck, 
pover. 

This has been aptly translated by Henry 
Cc. Murphy thus: 

Stir not the sand too much, 
Stuyvesant, 


Who erst commander was of all New Neth- 
erland, 


without honor in his own 


want daer 


landt den 


lemants hert, 


en droog onlydelycke 


up ‘t laaste al te 


for there lies 


Freely or no, unto the foe, the land did he 


give over 


If grief and sorrow any hearts do smite, 


his heart 


Did die a thousand deaths and undergo a | 


smart 
Insuff rable. 
pauvre. 


e 
At first, too rich; at last, too 


This epitaph contains a play upon the 
name Stuyvesant, which, according to pop- 
ular etymology, is composed of Stuyven 
(to stir) and sand (sand.) 

The third poet of New Netheriand was 
Nicasius de Sille. He came to New Am- 
sterdam in 1653 as first Councillor in the 
Colonial Government. According to this 
commission, of which the statements seem 
to be borne out by facts, he is said to be 
an experienced and able statesman and sol- 
dier. He was evidently a man of no little 
cultivation and his poems show him as a 
highly educated person. In point of lit- 
erary merit he is probably superior to both 
Steendam and Selyns, but, unfortunately, 
so few of his writings are extant that it is 
difficult to judge his exact capabilities 
from them. The verses which have been 
recovered are three in number, called 
“The Earth Speaks to Its Cultivators,” 
** Epitaph,"’ and ‘*‘ Song in the Manner of 
the 116th Psalm." The latter is worth 
quoting in part as showing his style: 
Godt stelt ons hier tot der Barbara 
Tot sijnes naemens eer wilt vrolijk 
En van perte met vreudt sijn lof 


bringen 
So sal hij wonen bij ons alle tijt. 


spijt 


voort 


Wij sondaers, Heer, vallen voor UU ter peer, 
Versocken U bijstant die wij vertronwen; 
Onse hoeder sijt ghij in ons benouwens 
Dareom kompt U, O Heer, alleen de eer. 


This has been 
as follows: 


translated by Mr. Murphy 


God sets us here until barbaric fell, 

The glory of His name shall gladly sing, 

And from the earth His praises forth shall 
bring, 

So He with us may hertceforth ever dwell 
Sinners, O bow before 
throne. 
Implore Thy 
place; 
Thou our protection art in our distress; 
The glory, Lord, we give to Thee alone 

MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR 


Lord, we Thy 


aid, in which our trust we 


Samuel Richardson.* 


the author of 
study of 


preface 


Clara Linklater Thomson, 
the present memoir and critical 
Samuel Richardson, her 
that nearly 100 years having clapsed since 
Mrs. Barbauld's edition of 
which also 
a biographical sketch, appeared—this being 
still our chief of information 
a writer who played so important a part in 
the development of English fiction—it has 
been thought advisable to issue a cheaper 
and more The pres- 
ent volume is based not upon Mrs. 
Barbauld's memoir, but also upon informa- 
tion gathered from Richardson's unpub- 
lished correspondence included in the Fos- 
ter collection at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, from the registers of Charterhouse 
Chapel and St. Bride's, Fleet Street, as well 
as from other contemporary Miss 
Thomson intends her critical chapters pri- 
marily as a guide for those entirely unac- 
quainted with Richardson's while 
full “references are 
French, and German writers on the subject 

Samuel Richardson was the son of « join- 
er, springing from what the former called 
a Surrey family of * middling note,” which 
is thought to mean that his ancestors were 
either small landed gentry or of good old 
yeoman stock By degrees, however, the 
family came down in the world, the 
being put to trades and the daughters mar- 
rying in the same class. 

Richardson's father settled in 
marrying the daughter of a family 
ungenteel,” had died in the 
great plague. Richardson combined with his 
trade of joiner practical 
of architecture, and having been concerned 
in the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, 
he had to give his business and retire 
into Derbyshire Richardson 
always most to his birth 


says in 


son's correspondence, included 


source as to 


biography 


iccessible 


only 


sources 


novels, 


given to English, 


London, 


whose people 


some knowledge 


up 
Samuel was 


reticent as and 


*SAMUEL RICHARDSON A 
AND CRITICAL STUDY 
later Thomsey Portraits 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
Py Clara’ Link 
ind illustrations 
t hall & 
Sons. Ne : f. a fiehl & Cc 


NEW YORK, 


singen, | 


| he is supposed to 


was but slight; 


| to leave 


Samuel Richard- | 


| of which were 


} all 
|} them a 





| young women of the neighborhood would 


j and 


|} of women's 


sons 
| 


“not | 


The Last Confessions 
Marie 


Bashkirtseff 


And her correspondence with 
GUY ve MAUPASSANT 
With a Foreword by JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


LL book-lovers will remember the tremendous sensation 
created by the “Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff’’ when 


it was published in 1889. 


of a million copies within a few months. 
the reviews, the magazines, all discussed the book. 


The sales ran up to a quarter 
The newspapers, 
Mr. 


Gladstone had pages in the Nineleenth Century in which to 


praise the ‘' Journal.’’ 


In this new volume of Marie Bashkirtseff's ‘‘ Confessions, 
The entries have all her characteris- 


ts no falling off in interest. 


there 


lics. Perhaps the most striking pages of the book are those devoted 
to the letters that passed between Marie and Guy de Maupassant. 
These are given in detail, and a most romantic episode they make. 


12mo, Cloth, illustrated. 


$1.10 NET, postpaid $1.17 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By Prof. WILLIAM H. HUDSON 


(‘LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY) 


{2mo, cloth, $2.00. 
“He writes not as worshipping Scott to idolatry, but as an admirer from childhood, 


and in a spirit of sensible sympathy.”—Andrew Lang, 


in The Critic. 


A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 West J8th St., New York. 


parentage, not even revealing the name of 


the town where in 1680 he came into the 
world. It is probable that Richardson's 
father returned to London later, for it has 
been sald that Richardson was a pupil at 
Christ Church Hospital, but this is not 
confirmed by its register. He 
have had but a slight smattering of Latin, 
and Clarissa Har- 
lowe, allusions, 
the aid of 


seems to 


Brand's letter in 
which is full of 
have 


for 
classical 
suught 
his friends 
Richardson's 


‘ fluent, 


Miss Thomson 
shows 


style, which 


calls homely, and diffuse,” 


by its absence of concentration and polish 


His reading 
to have had 


poets 


his lack of classical education 
he is thought 
some knowledge of the best English 
kept in touch with current 
‘*he himself regrets that th 


have 
literature, but 
habit of writing has so grown upon him as 
him little leisure for any other 


and to 


pursulilt.”’ 

He was at first intended for the Church 
have been most unpopular 
who nicknamed him 
He did 
ome of 
at story telling, some 
from his reading, 
while others were of his own invention, but 
his he tells “carried with 
moral.” 


novelist 


and tis 
with 


said to 
‘ seri 
for 


the boys, 


ous and gravity.’ not care 
but later 
discovered his ability 


drawn 


games, his companions 


stories, 
useful 
future 


us, 


The seems to have im- 


| pressed his immediate circle with a sense 
| of 


friends encourag- 
, which was never 
as a boy the 


his superiority, his 
ing in him a prigeishne: 
entirely overcome Even 
read aloud while sewed 
when he was only thirteen 
these young women told him their s¢ 
so that he might either write or correct 
their love letters, not the three 
knowing he in the confidence of the 
others. Miss thinks it was these 
early experiences enabled Richard- 
son to so perfectly describe the intricacles 
natures, “‘and to 
fallacy of the prejudice that 
woman's affections to be passive till roused 
to activity by the declaration of a lover 
He understood, what the present generation 
is beginning to realize, that the similarities | 
between the sexes are greater than their 
divergencies, and that the ordinary heroine 
of the 
rather an 


they 
three of 
rets 


get him to 


one of 
was 
Thomson 
which 
realize the 
requires a | 


dramatist novelist is 
what he thinks 
illustration of 


masculine or 
exposition of 
a woman should be 
she is.” 

Thomson follows 
of his apprenticeship to 
printer, John Wilde of 
after which he worked 
printer 


than an 


what 
Mis 
the 


Richardson through 
the 
Stationers’ Hall 
for a time as a 
corrector of the 
He seems 
maintained a high 
sty punctuality, and 
himself 
Street, 


days 





journeyman and 


pre becoming later a foreman 


ulways to have repu- 


hone and 
up for 


in Flect 


ible to se 
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afterward removing in 1724 to Salisbury 
Court. In 1721 he married Martha Wilde, 
daughter of his first master, and had six 
children, all of whom died in infancy. 
At this time Richardson supplemented his 
income ‘ by writing prefaces, 
indexes, and dedications for the book- 
sellers. His wife dying in 1731, Richard- 
son married during the next year Elizabeth 
Leake, daughter of a bookseller at Bath. 
Of their six children four daughters, Mary, 
Martha, Anne, survived 
their father 

By this time Rich 
8) prospered that he 
1 refuge from the city 


as a printer 


and Sarah, all 
irdson's had 
able to ufford a@ 
his 
fail 


Richardson was 


business 
wis 
country house as 
health having 
It was not until 1730, when 
fifty, that he was asked by 
Rivington & prepare a 
beok of familiar letters on the 


ilready commenced to 
the publishers, 

little 
useful 


Osborne, to 
most 
and so his literary 
Miss Thomson 
fashion. His 
pub- 
until 


concerns in common life 


career commenced, which 
follows in a 
first book, 

livhed anonymously ind it 


after Richardson's de 


very interesting 
Familiar Letters,” was 
1 was not 
ith that his name ap- 
peared on its title page 
It seems to 
Complete Lett 
for the 
mentions it as a favorit 
kitchen 
she says, it 
the eye of 
while by 


have served Its end as a 


r Writer 
lower classes, 


(and moral guide) 

Mrs. Barbauld 
book in the 
‘ But 


has not 


for 
ser- 
vants’ drawe when 
found’, 
detained wonder- 
ing all the secret charm she 
was induced to turn over a book apparently 
for her perusal that « 
Richardson 

Miss 

rough 

Pamela," c 
immediate 


xO 
infrequently 
the mistress, 


what 


tuo low 


ind arm 


was 
Richar 
triumphs; 


Thomson follows dson 
his later 
ed at 


even 


ind 
heat and an 
Pope saying it 


trials 
mpo white 
would do more good than many volumes of 
sermons 
1748, which wa ind 
and finally 
chapter is devoted to Rik hardson s frien \ 
while the of the Novel is 
followed by critical descriptions of Richard- 
taken 


one 


Clarissa Harlowe publishedin 


is a much finer book, 


Sir Charles Grandison A lo 
Development 
up and critic- 


The author's 
devoted to a study of 


on's immortal books 
ally considered, one by 
concluding pages ar¢ 
Richardson's art and Influence, followed by 
a bibliography; the whole book adding very 
Richardson 


and 


materially to our 
ind of 
upon English fiction 


knowledge of 


his contributions to influence 


Mrs 
the 


A new edition of Do- 
mestic Manners of 
shortly be published in a 
by Dodd, Mead & 
mother of Anthony 


where 


Trollope 
Americans" will 
one-volume edi- 
Mrs. Trollope, 
Trollope, arrived 
remained 
pon her return to Eng- 
her impressions of this 


The book made & 
time, but hus long 


tion Co 


the 





in Amer! she 
for three ears, I 
lund she published 


country in 
great sensation i 
ince been out of pr 


two volumes 
it the 


1901. 


iw] 


7 
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‘BOOKS AND Al C26 


Stevenson Letters. 
for May is stron 


Some New 


le Cornhill Booklet 
be commended to all good Stever 
who, owning the 
to purchase the 
the English edition of 
ters, published in 


original i 1 
third revised 
the 
Londen in December 
Which included these three letters now 
the first time published in 

These three letters 1 
yard Kipling with 
doubt more or less 
part supposed 
tween Mu wy and 
The 
fu 1Ss4 

the 
Way, 


do no 
edition of 


Stevenson Let- 


America 
to R 


readers 


clude 
which 
familiar, it 


one 
are 

being 
be- 


Stewart. 


correspondence 
Alan Brech 


on Wis oO! written 


gitt 


acter 
The 
which 1 
land ‘ 
houses 
and ter 
miasqueradet 
dans, and the 
the light of hi 
mill, and the w 
hawthorn with 


eur 


mmewurd by 


wind 


written 

mughing writhe 
Weak andl fer » long { ems to 
me, | have won! overed 
my glove 1 am better \ Deen 
rightly speaking slice 1 to the 
Pracif ind still few day when I 
am not in some physk ‘ “ And the 
battle goes on-ill er well ts a trifle, so as 
it gues 1 wa made fu a contest, and 
the Power have + Willed that my t 
field should be this ding inglorious one 
of the bed and the physic bottle At least 
} have not failed, but 1 would have pre- 
ferred a place of tr ting ind the open 
air over my head 


rh 
by « 
for 


imp 


Books. Messrs 


have in 


New Andrews 
Charles Scribners Sor 
early publication two new 
William Loring Ar 

” The Iconography of the B 
tle Garden," will be issued about the middle 
of June. The ond book, Paul Revere 
and the Boston Massacre," will not le 
ready until some time in the Autumn It is 
becoming well known that Mr. An- 
drews's books will be to contain the 
most delightful illustrations, 
little known prints or other fine originals, 
printed on the most appropriate and beau- 
tiful paper, in the finest typography, and 
with the utmost care lavished upon every 
mechanical detril, and printed in such 
Iimited editions that they 
and difficult 


Two 
press for 
books by Mr. 
of which, 
attery and Cas- 


drewa, one 


scK 


£0 
found 


too 
gre 
even ut 
Gossip About Book 
Collecting last Fall, was nearly 
Goubled in price before the edition was sold 
out and in a very short Ume after publica- 
tion The present iss owing partly 
doubt, to the large prices obtained for 
the Andrews books at the Arnold 
French sales, have had en more 
prising fate. The prices 
which usually about cover the cost of man- 
not yet been fixed, nor have 


more 
the 


are wing 


more to procure, 


time of their issue 


issued 


ne 
all 


and 


ucs 


an ey eur 


for either 


issuc— 


ufacture—have 
any circulars been 
lectors, hearing in 
two books were In preparation 
oversubscribed, so that it 
publication, to se- 
for the 


Autumn, is 


and yet col 
that 


both issues 


sent out, 


some way these 


been already 
is Impossible, even before 
coples This, and 
to be published tn the 
notable, and Mr. Andrews has every 
to feel extremely proud of the im- 
attach to his beautiful 


have 


espectally 


cure 
volume 
most 
reason 
portance collectors 
publications ee EP 
The author of Quincey 
Charles Felton VPidgrin, 


* Blennerhassett,” Is 


Aaren Surr. 
Adams Sawyer, 
whose new novel 
about to come from the press of the C. M 
Clark Pablishing Company, has been con- 
gratulated from many because 
he intends in the forthcoming work to re- 
habilitate as far as possible the character 
of Aaron Burr. Mr Pidgrin's idea of Burr 
is that of a man who fought bravely to 
gecure the independence of the colonies, a 
man who was elected to the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of the American people, 
who filled the second place with a grace 
and dignity that never been equaled 
aman who revenged the wrongs 
vpon him during a period of thirty 
the fatal field of Weehawken, a 
who contemplated a and 
wae tried for high treason by the members 
afterward carried out 


quarters 


have 


years 
man 
who 


on 
conquest 


party which 
exactly the programme of conquest that he 
had outlined Rut Burr had many ardent 
defenders in his own day. One of the best- 
known New England poets of his time, 
Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton, once ded 
cated a stirring poem to him, which, in 
tpite of its many defects, stands to-day al- 
most alone among the verse of that period 
It is entitled * To Aaron Burr, Under Trial 
for High Treason The firet and last 
gtanzas run as follows: 

Thou wonder of the Atlantic shore 

Whose deeds a million hearts appall; 
Thy fate shall pilty's eye deplore, 


Or vengeance for thy ruin call 
+ - e * 


Ambition, by the bard defined 
rhe fault of godlike hearts alone, 
Like fortune itn her frenzy, blind 
Here gives a prison, there a throne 


of the 


Frederic HMarrison,--The leader of 
London positivists, who has just returned 
to that city after having made an enjoya- 
ble lecture tour in this country, has writ- 


swam ; 


| fortified 


| the 
| clfe a 


from rare and | 
} obtained, 


! tribution 


|} 21 by 14 


| German 
| both of whom took part in the expeditions 
} to Assos 
i (hatrman of the Committee of Publication 

j the | 
| book, giving specimen illustrations, 


published 
| created 


| £20,000 in all 


} far 


inflicted | paper on 


| augurates a new President this month 


, Fallen God 


| Tramps 


the | 


NEW YORK, 


to Prof. George M of Prince 
warm letter of praise rning the 
latter's Masters of French Lite 
The says that he chanced pon 
book on the steamer and on 
could from 
thor, whom he had the pleasure of 1 
at Princet (Mr. Harrison 

lecture there on ‘' Cromwell 

ige of the lett 
sound criticism, read 


Hiarper 


na conce 


rature 


the 


landing he 


writer 


writing to the 


not refrain 
when he 


Which apy 


the ver 
that I 


It seems to me 
sketches of French literature 
Saw in any languusee [wa part 
struck with your discriminating estim 
the classical French drama, which 
member Mutthew Arnold treated 
scurvily and ever 

Zood w 

M\ 

vou to cm 
Writers un 
history fr 
ordered vo 


The Rambler, Revivificatas 


tumbler aft 


ia polit 


man of t 


Th Ramt 
hibit) fmall 
lithments 

the \ 

he 

he ine 

if d Ss 
lieart and marr 
vere Though he 
seffor in Learr 
Rambler doe 
fon with the 
Principle 
Glories of the Patt In 
precedent, the Rambler 
give Promir oe in each 
ever Subject may chance 
Forefront of his Thought 
by frefh Documents from 
Front, may reflect upon the Conduct of 
thefe South African Operations which are 
dignified by the Name of Warfar: ar 
other may depict the local color 1 Spa 
ifh Cock-Fight ther may defcant 
Book of the Hour; another may 
Play or a Picture; another may 
reate with Romance; another may 
a political Charlatar ra literary It 
Vet another may interpret the Opinions 
a@ foreign Potentats 


| aper 
tne 


ano 


upon 
eriu 
rec- 


1dgel 


ftor 


of 


Brief Personalsa.—More thar 
number of hay 
the Archaeological Institute 
will issue in the Fall 
section of “ Investigatior " ‘ 
book will be the importa 
the knowledge of 


sary subscribers been 


America the 
first 
The 


early 


most 


to the mont 
mac by 
Greek 
t been found 


folio 


ments of classical 
America, and it will 
civic buildings, such a 
elsewhere It will 
inches, fs 
part The work 
drawings, and 
hus 


Racon, 


antiquity 
vent 


repre mar 
have n 
be of large nise 
will consist of 
photographs of 
been prepared by Mr 
who has had the 
of the distinguishea 


Rohert 


a 
plana, 
excavations It 
Francis H 
valuable 


the 


assistance 


archaeologist Koldrvey 


Prof. Churles Eliot Norton ts 


half the size of 
will be 


surer, W 


A prospectus, about 


the Trea 


ullege, 


Bent on application to 
F. Harris of Harvurd ¢ 


Muss 


Mr 
Peerage ind 
by 
quite a 


ambridge 
Horace Round author of 
Family Hist which, 
Green & Co 
the ad- 
build- 
The 
Eng- 
late 
have 
work, 
of 


Longmans 
commotion 
vocates of the old style of 
taking an active interest in 
History of the of 
so entitled by permission of the 
Several American libraries 
largely subscribed to the 
of the leading English 
more or less identified 
which is expected to 
the 
the 
encyclopaedk 


among 
pedigree 
ine, is 
Victoria Counties 
land, 

Queen 
already 
and many 
letters are 
the scheme, 


men 


require 


to carry out lines 
The information of 
counties will be somewhat 
in character, and it is an essential feature 
of the undertaking that shall 


as possible secured every 


pro- 


posed various 


experts 
for 


80 

be de- 

partment 
Robert D 


The 


Benedict, LI. D., will read a 
Devils of London; or, 
Comparisons Witeheraft in 
rope and New England ata 
the New York Historical Soctety 
day evening. in the Hall of 


Ketween Eu- 
of 
next Tues. 


the Soctety, 


meeting 


| Second Avenue and Eleventh Street 


— Des Moines College, lowa, which in- 


has 
ccnferred the Degree of D. ¢. £, 
Joseph Spencer Kennard, author of 


upon 
The 
and Other Essays tn Literature 
and Art which appeared last week from 
the publishing house of George W. Jacobs 
& Co. of Philadelphia 

It seems tnat M 
of A Patr of Knaves 
Wife or Maid 
Press, might 
himecif 
the 
his 


Flattery 
and a Few 
published 


Douglas 


author 
ind 

Abbey 

for 


by the have 
reputation 
had not 
ward the 
he exhibited a 
the baleony scene it 
Royal Military 
London, and a 
awarded him 
years on this 
its 
drawu 


made a 
artist if he 

and after 

In ISN) 
Juliet in 
the 
year in 


an 
first 


ae 
chosen army 


law, as profession 


painting, showing 
was 
Exhibition of 
diploma of 
He worked for 
pieture, but from 
the 
searecly @ line. 


hung in 
that 
honor wus 
nearly 
the 


committee he 


two 
of 


has 


day 


acceptance by 
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sued in five ection at} 


the | 


has | 


with | 


JUNE 1. 1901. 
|_Ain American Novel 


Carvel was published—the most successful novel of its kind 
| ever issued. 


One week ago to-day Mr. Churchill published his new 
el— 


THE CRISIS 


Ghe Best Story This Author Has Yet Written. 


‘ | Two years ago to-day Mr. Winston Churchill’s Richard 
| 


During the past week the 
publishers have been watch- 
ing the comments of the Press 
with deep interest, and they 
have not yet seen a single 
adverse criticism. 


Out of the many notices al- 
ready received the publishers 


take the liberty of quoting a 
few 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


Mr. Winston Churchill has gained greatly in the power of making a character 
live and breathe before your eyes, and reveal its own personality through its part 
in conversation and through its deeds.— Boston Herald. 


The love story is charmingly told. Mr. Churchill, it must be acknowledged 
’ 


has scored a distinct success with this book. It is full of brilliant bits, clever epi- 
grams, flashing analysis, and displays withal a broad grasp upon the meaning of 
things as they stood related to events and to history in those dark years of the 
| Mation’s travail. It is not too much to say that it is the best novel founded on the 
civil war period that has yet been published.— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

A book that presents the great crisis in our national life with splendid power 
and with a sympathy, a sincerity, and a patriotism that are inspiring. The sev- 
eral scenes in the book in which Abraham Lincoln figures must be read in their 


entirety, for they give a picture of that great, magnetic, lovable man, which has been 
drawn with evident affection and exceptional success.—Chicago Gribune. 


The reader is swept along by a relentless series of events towards the inevit- 
able crash which shook the Nation. Men, then obscure, whose names now will 
ring till the end of time, pass simply and naturally through these pages.— The 
Bookman. 


He has followed no master here, however great ; he stands on his own merits, 


and will be found to stand firmly, we believe, in popular favor. 
As a picture of the conditions of the period of storm and stress of our civil war 
it has enduring value —-Netw York Mail and E.rpress. 


THE CRISIS is a book which it is a pleasure to recommend. It promises to be 


one of the popular successes, and, unlike a good many popular successes, it really 
deserves to succeed —Netw York Commercial Advertiser. 


Above all, “The Crisis" is a book every American should 
know, for it teaches him anew to revere the memory of the 
men to whom this Nation owes its continued existence, to bow in 
| gratitude to even the least of them who struggled on the hustings 
and in daily life, or later shouldered a musket that this Nation, 
under God, should have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, should not perish 
| from the earth.—_ Netw York Mail and E.cpress. 


The great popularity of ** Richard Carvel,’’ 375,000 
copies of this novel having been sold, has led the publishers 
| to priat 100,000 copies for the first edition of ** The Crisis. ’’ 
The first orders will consume the eatire stock. 


A Second Edition is now in active preparation. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


Some | 


In size and style it is uniform with ** Richard Carwel,” being 
a I2mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. 


THE CRISIS 


PUBLISHED BY 
he 


acmillan Comenain 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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4 STUDY IN HISTORICAL FICTION. 


Elsewhere in this issue of Tue SatuR- 
DAY REView will be found an essay, not 
® perfunctory notice, on Mr. Winston 
Churchill's latest novel, “The Crisis.” 
age essay was written by Mr. Hamilton 

- Mabie, whose keen insight, pure lite- 
ae taste, and subtle sympathies make 

im not only a commentator, but also an 
invaluable guide. The estimate which 
a admired critic places on Mr. Church- 
een will no doubt surprise some of 

who have labored under the easy 
@elusion that romantic historical novels 
&@re written for the most part to meet the 
Gemands of the literary market. “It will 
be recalled by our readers that it was Mr. 
Mabie who, in our columns, gave what 
was perhaps the first authoritative pub- 
lic recognition of the qualities of power 
oe success that lay in Mr. Churchill's 

Richard Carvel.” 

According to Mr. Mable, a good deal 
Gepends upon the author's point of view. 
American life presents many aspects. It 
May be studied in geographical limita- 
tions, as it has been by Thomas Nel- 
fon Page, John Fox, and James Lane 
Allen, in their delightful stories, or in 
limited characterizations, as it has been 
in some of Mr. Howells’s tales, which 
Sre not defined so much by location as 
by the types of humanity presented. But 
if an author seeks to reveal to his reader 
the broad Americanism which embodies 
mot merely the nature of the Southern 
mountaineer or gentleman, nor yet that 
of the solid New Englander, he must al- 
most of necessity select for the ground- 
work of his story some great historical 
incident or event which brings out the 
pure representative Americanism. 

This Mr.. Mabie tells us is what Mr. 
Churchill has done. Now, to have done 
this is to have gone far toward produc- 
ing that great American novel of which 
80 mueh is vaguely said. No one knows 
just what the great American novel 
ought to be, but if Mr. Mabie is right, it 
certainly should be historical. 
mannerisms fall 


Just as 
from a man and his 
true nature stands revealed in time of 
trial, so do local peculiarities submerge 
themselves beneath national! traits when 
@ nation is moved to its heart by some 
grand uprising of feeling. Such outpour- 
ings of national emotion take place only 
at some national crisis, when the coun- 
try is shaken to its depths. 

If the writer of an historical novel has 
seized upon such an occasion and set 
forth in powerful fiction its disclosure of 
national he has achieved 
something much more important than the 
composition of a story or the making of 
@ popular book. He has proved himaeif 
a@ recreator of history, 
truth is more precious than the 
fairest of fancies. And such a writer does 
as substantial a service to his country 
as the 


character, 


a@ romancer to 
whom 


more We are 
not now discussing Mr. Churchill's book, 


but the high attitude of a writer of his- 


serious historian. 


torical fiction, to whom the mere inci- 
dents of afford 
the painting of national character. 
writer who 


history opportunity for 
The 
works thus does more than 
purvey to a passing taste. He becomes a 
teacher and a benefactor. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 

We ventured last week to express the 
opinion that in the long run the applica- 
tion of the to the public 
service in this city would have a bencf!- 


merit system 


cial influence on the schooling of the chil- 
dren of the A 
writes an interesting letter in which he 
that the 


people. correspondent 


points out first, 
District has 
which 


city service are 


leader in the Twenty-first 


school in Tam- 


the 


established a free 


many candidates for 


prepared for the examinations and 
ond, that the pupils of this school have 
st part been puj ils of the 


these 


for the m pub- 


Me schools. I° facts he {nftere 


rom 





that the public schools are defective, or 
their pupils would not need training to 
‘pass the simple examinations required 
for the minor places, and thet the 
system of examinations is defective 
because it does not " determine sensitive- 
ness to moral values.” We think that we 
have done no injustice to the purport of 
our correspondent’s letter, which is too 
long and rather too loosely written for 
publication. The two points he raises are 
interesting, and we are obliged to him 
for bringing them forward. 

The establishment of a Tammany 
training school for admission to the serv- 
ice is, as our correspondent says, evi- 
dence “ that the enforcement of the civil 
service law has apparently been accepted 
fm good faith by Tammany Hall.” We 
are not surprised to know that the pu- 
pils in this school who have attended the 
Public schools are often found quite defi- 
cient in knowledgé of the simple studies 
which form the subject of the service 
examinations. To begin with, they are 
not probably very good raw material. 
Then, as our readers are aware, we do 
not think that the teaching of the pub- 
lic schools is as good as it ought to be in 
the rudimentary, or, as we should pre- 
fer to call them, the fundamental! 
branches. The whole organization of the 
system works against thorough teaching 
in these branches. It is made an object 
of a teacher's efforts, not so much to 
teach these things thoroughly as to get 
through with them. Promotion and not 
efficiency is the aim to which all the 
prizes and all the requirements tend. The 
defect is quite as great and quite as se- 
rious as our correspondent thinks. It Is 
clear, however, that what influence the 
adoption of the merit system has on the 
schools will be in the direction of reform 
in this matter, for definite advantage is 
to be had by better teaching and definite 
disadvantage is incurred by the present 
defects. 

As to the suggestion that the merit sys- 
tem, as applied in the city service, does 
not afford tests of moral excellence, it is 
true but irrelevant. The examinations 
are neither adapted nor intended for that 
purpose. They cannot be. They are based 
on two facts. One is that, other things 
being equal, the candidate for the serv- 
ice who stands the examinations best is 
likely to be the best employé of the city. 
The other is that the examinations, being 
open and competitive, tend to Hmit the 
scope of favoritism in appointments, po- 
litical other. It is the competition 
that is most valuable and not the mere 
ability to answer questions. It must be 
remembered also that in the merit sys- 
tem the examinations are only a partial 
and preliminary test. All appointments 
are made for a probationary period, dur- 
ing which the qualities which an exami- 


or 


“nation cannot bring out be tested 


If they are found wanting, the appointee 


may 


may be and should be dropped 

Of course, there is no guarantee that 
the appointing officer will use his judg- 
ment honestly. There can be none in any 
system. He may choose to advance the 
interests of his party, or of himself, at 
the expense of the service and of the tax- 
payers who support the service, just as 
he may cheat and lie in other directions. 
To avoid that, we must at the polls in- 
sist on honesty. There ts no patent de- 
vice for the saving of trouble and care 
on the part of the voters, and there will 


never be. 


THE EXPOKTS OF BOOKS. 
The movement in commerce of printed 
books from one country to another has 
little importance 
days, when wealth buys a complete col- 


old 


assumed no in these 


lection of some connoisseur, or and 





on | 
Tammany 


| colonies of England take (0 per cent 


librartes 
A may 
give an unusually large total in the trade 
figures of the year, although that value 
may not be, and probably is not, given 


renowned scattered 


the hammer 


are under 


single shipment 


at its true one, as old books are not sub- 
ject to duty, and there is much carelesg- 
ness in reporting on articles free of duty 
The export returns of Great Britain have 
the books of domestic manufacture. The 
value in 1806 was $6,545,000, and in 1900 


loss of about $80,000 in 1900 as com- 
pared with IS90, due entirely to the clos- 
of demand South Africa. 


ing in 


among English-speaking The 
of 


purchasers 


peoples 


the exports, and the largest 





are Victoria and New South Wales, with 





shown a steady increase in the value of | 


it had risen to $7,344,000, in the face of a 


The | 
| Sreat markets are naturally to be found 


sec- 





hind them. Among foreign countries the 
United States is easily first, buying more 
than $1,500,000, or nearly twice as much 
as is taken by Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France together. It is not a 
ttle significant that Japan takes more 
English books than any country of Bu- 
rope outside of the four just named. The 
larger markets for English books are to 
be found in the younger communities. 

The United States has no colonial mar- 
kets such as Great Britain enjoys, and, 
as in other industries, the home market 
is the principal dependence of the pub- 
lishers. Yet the foreign demand is by 
no means inconsiderable, and shows & 
tendency to a healthy growth. In 1896 
the exports of books, maps, engravings, 
and other printed matter were valued at 
$2,529,000, and in 1900 at $3,265,000, 
Canada and Great Britain taking more 
than one-half of the total. While it may 
be assumed that almost the whole of 
what is sent to England and Canada con- 
sists of boeks, thé exports to South 
America, which show violent fluctua- 
tions from year to year, probably contain 
a larger part of manufactured printings. 
Why Brazil should buy $40,000 in one 
year and $220,000 in the next can only 
be explained in this way. 

A comparison between the exports of 
books from Great Britain and from the 
United States thus indicates a certain 
defect In the latter. Not only is it much 
smalier in amount, but its distribution 
proves that a foreign trade hag not been 
cultivated. The quantity of output from 
our presses is larger than that of Eng- 
land, and the market in the States has 
grown 80 enormously as to be able to ab- 
sorb editions of a size hitherto un- 
dreamed. The direction of England's ex- 
ports points out a further possible de- 
velopment in the book trade. If the Eng- 
lish colonies and dependencies are able to 
buy books to the value of $4,450,000 a 
year from England, there should be room 
for something from the United States. 
What has been done in Canada, where 
$1,144,000 of our books were sent last 
year, and in Australia, which took $183,- 
000, may be enlarged and applied to 
other English-speaking regions. 


OLD COOK BOOKS TO READ. 

Not a day has The Atlantic 
Monthly contained an article so delightful 
to the book Mrs 
“My Cookery Books’ in the June number 
A collector only by grace of the accident of 


for many 


collector as Pennell's 


having t» read of cookery in order to fill a 
The Pall Mall Gazette, Mrs. 
Pennell now owns cook books than 
the British that 
owns more than the Salem Public Library, 
which, 
markable series, 


column in 
more 
Museum, and hopes she 
she hears, has lately inherited a re- 
and she names her treas- 
The folio Mrs 
the 


Closet 


ures with reasonable pride 
the Coelius 

of * The 
Opened, ‘Transcribed from the True Coples 
of Her Majesty's Own Receipt Books, by 
Ww. M., of Her Late Servants, 
Majesty being poor Henrietta Maria, at that 
time a 


Glasse and Apicius, and 


first edition Queen's 


one 


mourning exile, are among these 
volumes 

Among the quaint titles is Will Rabisha's, 
published in 1673 by E at the sign 
of the Black Spread Eagle, at the West End 


of St 


The whole Body 


Calvert 


Paul's 


of Cookery Dissected, 
Taught, and fully manifested, Methodical- 
ly, Artificially. and according to the best 
Tradition of the English, French, Italian, 
Dutch, &c. Or, a sympathy of all varie- 
ee in Natural Compounds in that Mys- 
t@rie, wherein is vontained certain Bills of 
Fare for the seasons of the year, for Feasts 
and Common Dicts. Whereunto is annexed 
a second Part of Rare Receipts of cookery; 
with certain useful Traditions. With a book 
of Preserving. Conserving and 
after the most Exquisite and Newest man- 
ner; Delectable for Ladies and Gentlewo- 
men 


‘A sympathy of all varieties in natural 
seems to be the possible pro- 
genitor of that other nice derangement of 


Rabisha 
wrote from a sense of duty, like the gentle- 


compounds " 


epitaphs, ‘‘a symphony in color.” 
men who instruct the editor in his business, 
feeling that it ts lald upon the “ ingenious 
men of all Arts and Sciences to hold forth 
to Posterity what light or knowledge they 
to be Robert May 
* God own Conscience 
permit these 
Silver Hairs in 


understand obscure.” 
feels that 


would not 


and my 


me to bury my 


the 
A rather higher tnducement than 


Experiences with my 
Grave" 
and request of friends 

Hannah Woolley of “ The 
Like Closet or Rich Cabinet '’ was mistress 
of a little school at fifteen age 


and then “ was greedily 


hunger 
Mrs Queen 
years of 
and her 
she 


house at 


to 


a lady's as governess, 


death passed another until 


herself in such request 
and gentry of 
forced to 


from the 


two counties that she was 


really marry one man to escape 


tedious caresses of many more 
ller 
to wux 


from corn salve and washing lace 


Candying., | 


entertained into” | 


found | 


her | 
| can hardly doubt that good books carefully 


| for 








among the nobility | 


books contain receipts for cverything, | 


\ 


} cost 


} the 


that Mrs, Pennell, lke Pepys, finds that 
reading them “makes good sport”? The 
very names quoted as authorities for the 
receipta, “Lady MHungerford’s F 
“Lady Kent's Brown Almonds,” “ Mrs. 
Brereton's colours for Marble Cake,” “Lady 
Fitsharding’s nun's basket,” are delightful. 
The seventeenth century cook book antici- 
pated the British War Office in discover- 
ing that a sweet “ comforteth the stomach 
and heart"; he Wad receipts a many for 
hypocras, which Guy of Warwick and Bevis 
of Hampden knew so well in earlier days, 
and which still smell sweet from the pages 
of many an old manuscript. 


RECENT GREAT BOOK SALES. 
The great book sales-of the past Winter, 
and especially the McKee, French, and Ar- 
nold sales, were noteworthy events in many 
respects. Some reference to them, now that 
the season has cicsed, will be interesting. 

First of all, the young collector should re- 
member what a strong factor condition is in 
the value of rare books—increasing im the 
ratio of its rarity. As to such old volumes, 
the only way to be sure they are in the 
proper condition ts to be familiar with the 
collections of all rare books, for which per- 
pore a certain number of good tools must 
either be possessed or be where they can be 
readily consulted. Above all, however, one 
should be entirely familiar, through con- 
stant use of such “ tools,” with the condi- 
ticns necessary to make the book not & 
gcod but a@ fine copy; only adding the im- 
perfect volume when it has seemed impos 
sible to procure a better 

The young collector, and especially the 
one with small means, should decide at the 
start upon just what lines he intends form- 
ing his library, and, to insure the best re- 
sults, allow no prize, no matter how fine 
its typography—how flawless its condition— 
to tempt him out of the regular channel of 
his own collecting Naturally the collector 
with unlimited means is less hampered in 
his choice, but even he can form a far 
finer collection if all his time, patience, 
knowledge, and money are expended along 
clearly formulated lines 

We would be far from advising any one 
to have always in view, as the sole end 
and aim of his collecting, its future finan- 
clal result, but it is advisable for more 
reasons than one to so buy that we can 
watch with the steadily up- 
ward tendency volumes we have 
From a strictly Dusle 

treasured volumes 
investment 
What other 


satisfaction 
of 

added to our shelves 
these 
the 
fair rate of 
pleasure—the purest and most satisfying 
the world affords—can produce even such 
resulta? But when we examine the records 
of any good and see how certain 
books have doubled, nay, in many Instances 
have increased in such ratio as to seem al- 
most incredible, as when we find a little 
monograph on binding, by Mr. William 
Loring Andrews, made for an art loan ex- 
hibition, and sold respectively for 530 cents 
the ordinary and $1.50 for the 
large paper coples, bringing respectively 
$8 and $44 during the last few weeks, one 


the 


ness standpoint 
should 
and a 


represent original 


interest 


sale, 


issue 


purchased are the best of investments 

Mr. French's collection having been @ 
more miscellaneous one, Its priced cata- 
logue conveys its warnings as well as its 
hints. In it will be found a number of vol- 
umes brought out with the utmost care as 
to typography, binding, and all other me 
chanical details, some representing his cul- 
mination of a fad which are de- 
voted to the history and literature of the 
poster; many, too, In small, limited edi- 
tions, which have not maintained their first 
In other cases, too, as In the Eugene 
Fields, the de luxe editions of the later 
regularly published have in every 
case sold for elther just above their issue 
price or falled entirely to hold their own; 
while the rarer or privately printed Fields 
have increased very rapidly in value, “ Cul- 
ture’s Garland,” a little paper-covered book 
once seen on every bookstall and selling for 
30 cents, now bringing $17. 

Careful examination wil) show that the 
issues of all good private presses rise rap- 
idly in value; that when two editions of a 
fine book, like Mr William Loring An- 
drews's charming volumes, are made, the 
smaller edition, probably on Japan paper, 
rises in value much more rapidly than does 
the more ordinary issue, so that it is far 
better to buy less often and thus secure 
the finest volumes, both for our own satis- 
faction and for future value. 

The issues of al! the good book clubs of 
to be good invest- 
they are hard to se- 
reasonable prices the 
appens to be also a member of such 
The vellum copies of the Grolier 
books at the French sale brought enor- 
mous prices, but it must be remembered 
that in most cases two and, at the utmost, 
of which 
the club, 


as those 


issues 


world are shown 
ments; but naturally 
cure at 


lector hz 


unless col- 


clubs 


one 


of 


three coples were 80 issued, 
ilways remains the 
extrem 
whole, it, will be clearly seen that 
the of all rare books ig steadily 
upward, and that collectors increase, 
values will certainly go much higher- 


property 


ind so are ly scarce. 
On the 
tendency 


as 
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“THE CRISIS.” 


A Story of the Civil War by the 
Avuther of “Richard Caryel.“* 
Sorted tr Tan MES Lane ens arm 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
ta Deen male 
of The Outlook. 

Mr. Churchill needs a large canvas; 
the bottom of his mind there is a strong 
historical instinct which shows itself in his 
use of backgrounds. He moves freely along 
large lines, and his stories are elaborated 
mot as the result of calculation, but 
cause he needs room. He paints on a 
large scale, and must have space for, many 


¥ 


ty 
rf 


8 
5 
: 


E 


@iate advantage of it; 
waited two years and 


of “ Richard Carvel,” and yet is essentially 
@ifferent in atmosphere and treatment. 
In neither story is there the extreme deli- 
cacy of touch which characterizes the work 
of one group of American story writers; 
that manner, if Mr. Churchill could 
mand it, would not harmonise 

method. He writes with a free 
secures his effects by broad strokes. His 
strength is in grasp and breadth, in 
human interests, rather than the 

and high elaboration of his work. 

he has been a devqpt reader of 
is evident; but where awall a con 
rary novelist find a more exacting teacher? 
There are traces of the great English 


method and style. 
The romantic story, 


“The Crisis,” beeause the adventurous 
. element in past and contemporary life ap- 
peals to him; his imagination is moved by 
and responds to it as sympathetically and 
as unconsciously as the imagination of a 
writer of realistic temper responds to the 
stimulus of actual conditions or ef 
which excite and trritate. In “ The Crisis 
there is the same broad, free treatment 
which gave “ Richard Carvel” its charm, 
but the later story shows a decided gain 
in force and reality. The background is 
historical In a large, free way, and gives 
the taly of modern life a fine setting. The 
historical instinct has furnished a striking 
motive for a story of range and breadth, 
and the underlying conception of “ The 
Crisis " is bold and full of dramatic inter- 
est. Mr. Churchill had already drawn the 
portrait of the Colonial aristocrat, whom 
the South is fond of calling the Cavalier, 
with his generous svirit, his courage, his 
charm of manner, his fine ideals of char- 
acter, and his lavish habit of life; in “ The 
Crisis’ he sets this strongly marked type 
in contrast with the New Ergiland aristo- 
crat, the Puritan gentleman, with his sen- 
sitive conscience, his unflinching courage, 
his refinement of manner, and his stead- 
fast will. These two types, portrayed in 
their finest examples, represent two antag- 
onistic conceptions of social order, and are 
get face to face on the eve of the civil war, 
in St. Louls, a city of the border, in which 
both elements are largely represented, and 
which, fcr that reason, was the scene of 
sharp collision of opposing ideas and, ulti- 
mately, of civil war. The scheme of the 
story is bold and capactous, and is worked 
out with a strong hand. It is distinctly 
the most carefully studied and the most 
convincing novel which has yet been writ- 
ten on the civil war; no other story brings 
the reader so close to some of the great 
figures in the struggle; no other brings 
before the imagination so distinctly the ter- 
rible experiences which befell those who 
stood in the centre of the storm. “ The 
Crisis" is a footnote to American history, 
as well as a stirring and moving novel. 
As a study of the plain, substantial stuff 
of which American citfsenship is largely 
made up, “ The Crisis" has deep and abid- 
ing interest. It ought to be read by those 
students of American life beyond the sea 
who are anxious ‘neither to laugh nor to 
weep, but to understand "’; for it brings out 
the heroic fibre of the best Atherican stock, 
its quick responsiveness to the educational 
power of opportunity, its resourcefulness, 
ite unassuming dignity and force. The 
spirit of Lincoln seems to pervade the 
story, which ts charged throughout with 
the underlying power of a great conflict 
inevitably working itself out through great 
men as well as through great masses of 
men; and nothing more deeply and beauti- 
fully interpretative of Lincoln's nature has 
appeared than the worda which he speaks 
in hie characteristic talk with Virginia 
Carvel at the clove of the story. The home- 
Hiness, loveliness, pathos, purity, and great- 


-_- 


cnieia ir 
ar Richard Carvel in 
joward Chandler ¢ hriaty 0. 


Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Ty Wineton Churchill, author 
With illustrations by 
New York: 
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annual orator, will, it may be expected, 
lead to a series of addresses that shall 
come to have a definite and importaat 
place in the city’s intellectual life. Mr. 
Perry's address will be on “ The Amateur 
Spirit,” while Mr. Joel EB. Spingarn, a Co- 
lumbia graduate, as well as igcturer in 
literature there, will read a poem haying as 
partial theme our great National events of 
recent years. 

The Committee on Arrangements, com- 

ed of G. 8 Hellman, Chairman; J. H. 
Van Amringe, Victor Mapes, F. P. Keppel, 
and W. A. Bradley, announces that Phi Beta 
Kappa men from other colleges may receive 
cards of admission to the addresses by 
writing to the Chairman, at 36 West Seven- 
ty-fifth Street. We have reason to believe 
that in the future the general public will 
also be invited to attend, and a larger 
audience admitted to orations of such dis- 


tinction. 


Sonnet. 


Sidney Lee's 
speare.” 

Lee, who in niggard soll hast delved, to find 

What things soever may be Known or guessed 

Of him that to the ages gives no rest, 

The world-watched secret peak of human mind; 

Thy choice was well, who leav’st to fools and 
blind 

All vistonary, vague, fantastic quest. 

None to the Presence hath more nearly pressed, 

Nor hast thou him dis-served to serve mankind. 


Written in Mr. “ Life of Shake- 


‘Tia sald of certain poets, that writ large 

Their sombre names on tragic stage and tome, 

They are guifs or estuaries of Shakespeare's sea. 

Lofty the praise; and honor enough, to be 

As children playing by his mighty marge, 

Glorious with casual sprinklings of the foam 

—WILLIAM WATSON in The Fortnightly Re- 
view. 


“ A Maryland Manor,” by Frederic Emory 
of the Department of State, has gone into 
its third edition at Frederick A. 
Company. se 
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into fame through his Mfe of Shakespeare. 
These are the two men who helped to make 
Smith's monumental “ of Na- 
tional Biography " what it is. 
°° 

Grant Richards will publish in the Au- 
tumn ‘Leo Tolstol, the Grand Majik: a 
Study in Personal Evolution,” by G. N. 
Perris, whose former work, “The Gospel 
According to Toistol,” was so widely read. 


The autobiography of Harry Furniss, the 
celebrated Punch caricaturist, will be pub- 
lished here by Fisher Unwin in two voi- 
umes, including 300 illustrations, Mr. Fur- 
niss, who joined the Punch staff in 1890, 
was for years @ contributor to The Ius- 
trated London News and other itlustrated 
papers, while Americans may best remem- 
ber him by his “ America in a Hurry.” 


Sir Martin Conway, the well-known 
mountain climber and author of books on 
mountaineering, has just been appointed 
Slade Professor at Cambridge University. 
He is a many-sided man, being a painter 
and lecturer on art, an engraver, and 
withal a charming writer. His latest work, 
“ Climbing and Exploration In the Bolivian 
Andes,” has just been brought out here 
and in the United States. 

°° 

Bjirnsterne Bjirnson replies vigorously 
and sensibly in La Revue Blanche to a se- 
vere article in criticism of him and his 
opinions by Gustave Larroument. The 
French critic grew angry because the Nor- 
wegian said that France was closed to the 
outside world by a Chinese wall and was 


Bey 

il ili 
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justice in every case. 

The opening situation ts certainly an in- 
teresting one. The hero sets sail for the 
New World in a vessel whose cargo consists 
ehiefly of young women sent out te te 
come the wives of planters—a Colonia! fol- 
ley much in favor at the time. They meet 
with pirates before reaching Jamestown, 
and are finally shipwrecked and so separ- 
ated that the youth and thirty maidens 
land on an unsettied part of the shore of 
Virginfa, there to find food and shelter and 
Protection against the Indians as best they 
may until rescued by their comrades. The 
excitement of their danger and anxiety is 
very well kept up, and the inevitable love 
story is @ pretty one, marred only by the 
hero’s incessant assurances of his own 
modesty and chivalry. For a couple of hua- 
@reu pages the reader's interest is not 
allowed to flag. and this is incontestabiy 
a fair showing for a. novel of early Ce- 
lonial days. Lesa can be said for the last 
third of the book, in which the author be- 
comes more disconcertingly historical and 
lapses rather suddenly into dullness, 
Among the feminine characters, who are 
considerably in the majority, as has been 
seen, is the renowned Virginia Dare, spir- 
ited away In infancy and raised among the 
Indians te become a power among them— 
@ power for good, and not for evil, in thig 
little romance. 


A new volume of poems by Pau! Laurence 
Dunbar, called “Candle Lighting Time,” 
with illustrations by the Hampden Insti. 
tute Camera Club, will be published in 
September by Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
is sald to be in the line of the author’s 
“ Lyrics of Lowly Life” and “ Poems of 
Cabin and Field,” which have met with pro. 
nounced success. 


*THE TOWER OF WYE. A Romance Ry win. 
jam Henry Babcock. Philadelphia: Heary ® 
Coates & Co, 1am! 
















EMERSON. 


John Albee’s Remembrances of 
Him,* 


interest. He does not so much attempt a 
Rew valuation of Emerson as he does a 
Much more novel thing—the presentation of 
& simple story of the influence exerted by 
Emerson upon the young men of his time, 
& class to whom Mr. Albee Personally be- 
longed. In his introduction, the author first 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson for assistance in the 
Preparation of the present book, and the 
latter's approval of the publication of these 
reminiscences of his father; the volume be- 
ing very appropriately dedicated to the son. 
Mr. Albee very modestly claims but little 
&cquaintance with great men, having 
“spent much of my life at lane's ends and 
countr crossroads,’ so that his opportuni- 
tles for frequent association with those to 
whom he felt drawn through his sympa- 
thies was much restricted. Neither does he 
claim long or intimate personal knowledge 
of Emerso;. But as a young man, at the 
most formative period of his life, he fell so 
completely under the tmfluerice of Emer- 
80n’s lectures, as well as of that of his es- 
Says and poems, and the general intellec- 
tual movement of which he was the ac- 
knowledged leader, that this influence has 
never been weakened. The present book 
is an attempt at showing just what this 
influence was which could leave so vivid 
an impress upon the young men of Mr. Al- 
bee's generation. 
; His book is divided into three sections, 
A Day With Emerson,” “ Emerson's In- 
fluence Upon the Young Men of His Time,” 
and “ Emerson as an Essayist'’; the first 
chapter being the most interesting because 


most frankly autobiogra 

phical an - 
sonal. Mr. Albee thinks “Pig 
young men to wish for 


tion 


it matural for 
closer communica- 
with the great men of their day, 


often found so disappeinting on closer ac- 


quaintanceship. Emerson, both in manner 


and in conversation, however, was so much 


that this may partially explain the power- 


ful personal impression he made on his con- 
temporaries: 


His manner df life, the ma: 

. n himself, was 
at one with his thought; his thought at 
one with its expression. There were no 
pore doxes, none of the eupeeees eccentrici- 
oo Senius, to furnish the intolerable ana 

¥ future literary scavengers. He spoke of 
Reture not to add an elegant ornament to 
= pages; he lived near to her. In meet- 
& him, the disappointment, if any there 
ow one found in himself. 
men so that the 
their own stature, not BA Ry 
@ flashing, inward seif-illumination, be- 
cause he placed something to their credit 


that could not stand the test of their own 


For he meas- 
oppressively, but by 


in a shep when his attention was suddenly 
arrested by the contents of a volume bound 
in plain black muslin called “ Representa- 
tive Men.” It was the message for which 
he had been waiting—a revelation—the edu- 
cation he had been seeking. “ These pages 
Opened for me a path and opened it through 
solid walls of ignorance and the limiting 
environinent of a small country academy.” 
Mr. Albee closed the volume, being able 
neither to leave it nor yet to afford its 
purchase. He was a poor boy, who to help 
out his education earned 75 cents a week— 
just the price of the book—by delivering a 
daily newspaper to its subscribers. He felt 
he must have the volume at any cost, and 
went off with it in his.possession: 
The true value of money de 
that for which you eqehanae tenant have 


always found when it ts cachanges 
00d book. a ; 


or a 
If you draw a mark of equalit 
tween ‘“ Representative Men” and 

cents, you wil hew much richer | was 
with the book an with the money. This 
was the first volume bought with my own 
money, and none since has educated me so 
much and none now pleases me so well 
to see with its broken back and bent cor- 
ners, its general look of shabbiness, won 
with much packing and travel, and its 
scribblings on the wide margins tn 
the days when I read it with ambitious seal 
and began to feel wise and melancholy, 
and even to think that I could piece out 

rson's sentences with reflections of my 
own. 


The ignorance from which this book de- 
livered this young man may best be meas- 
ered by the fact that until “ Representa- 
tive Men" fell into his way, he had never 
heard of Emerson; nor could he then find 
one to tell him whether that book was by 
a writer living or dead, American or Eng- 
lish, nor could he find a single person who 
had read it, and could thus sympathize with 
his feelings toward such an epoch-making 
book. 

Mr. Albee’s volume will be found curiousty 
akin to Emerson's own, both tn certain 
sentiments and in its style, as when we find 
him saying, “what belongs to us is also 
seeking us,"’ referring to the fact that 
Emerson's other writings soon became 
known to him. Later, young Albee wrote 
to Mr. Emerson, asking his opinion in re- 
gard to the desirability of a college educa- 
tion, for which he was then not wholly 
prepared, receiving in return a cordial let- 
ter, asking him to come to Concord and talk 
it over some afternoon, and saying: 

To a brave soul it really seems indiffer- 


ent whether its tuition is in or out of col- 
lege. And yet I confess fo a strong bias in 


favor of college. There are many 
thi mueh better than a col ; an ex- 
loring expedition, if one could join it, or 


e Mving with any great master in one's 
proper art; but in the common run of op- 
portunities and with no more.than the com- 
mon proportion of energy in ourselves, a 
college is safest, from its Iterary tone and 
from the access to books it ves—mainly 
that it introduces you to the of your 
contemporaries. , 


Mr. Albee telis us of this first visit to 
Concord, meeting Thoreau at the Emerson 


*REMEMBRANCES OF EMERSON. By John 
Albee, author of ‘* Prose Idylis."" &c. Pp. 
fin New York: Robert G. Cooke. 1901. 





Mr. John Albee’s “* Remembrances of Em- 
erson ”’ will be found of unusual value and 


more like one's ideal than is often the case 


Mr. Albee recalls for us how he, a mere 
boy, was idly turning over the new books 


at literature. 

Mr. Burton tells us of the Whittier fam- 
fly, including Elizabeth, whom he likens in 
many ways to Dorothy Wordsworth; Whit- 





house, and the impression made upon him 
by both these great men. He tells us of the 
conversation which ensued, Emerson plead- 
ing the cause of the college, and Thoreau 
wrathfully decrying it. The details of this 
talk, which seems to have made an unusu- 
ally deep impression on Mr. Albee, are not 
only of the greatest interest, but in some 
Way seem to bring Emerson very close 
to us. Mr. Alvee describes very minutely 
Emerson's influence upon the young men of 
his own day; speaking also of his essays, 
which he thinks an almost unexampled in- 
stance of matter prepared for oral deliv- 
ery which has a place in permanent and 
vital literature. 

It is hard to realize that so short a Ulme 
has elapsed since the day when to know 
and love Emerson and his books gave one 
unfavorable notoriety, and especially in 
Puritan New England, where, Mr. Albee 
tells us, “ communities and churchmen now 
claim the dead sage; formerly they would 
not tolerate even those who read him in 
silence.” 

The book will be found fresh and in- 
teresting throughout, Mr. Albee explaining 
Emerson's influence on the young men 
of his own time es follows: 

All voices counsel the young man to be 
like other people; to conform, to keep step, 
or to be left behind. At an opportune 
moment Emerson met the dawning con- 
sciousness and intelligence, and I doubt 
not continues to do so, of many young 
men. * * * He impressed the importance 
of a man to himself and the necessity and 
dignity of self-reliance. Yet he directed 
this thought into such lofty meanings and 
implications as to effect the cure of 
egotism and pretension and open the per- 
ceptions to the required preparation for 
self-trust and the incoming of higher life. 
Mereover, he held out the hope and the 
promise that only in being true to our- 
selves could we arrive at a real understand- 
ing of other men and discover our spiritual 
affinity with man as well as with nature, 


which is best worth knowing of anything 
in the world. 





Richard Burton's “ Whittier.”’* 


In the opening paragraphs of this volume 
Mr. Burton formulates his idea as to what 
good biography should be: 

Any piece of biographical writing should 
have an autoblograph c quality; should be 
an impression, an interpretation, quite as 
much as a summary of facts. Facts, to be 
sure, are of use as wholesome correctives 
of prejudice or whimsy; but in the con- 
densed narrative of a life there is danger 
that they may tyrannize. 

In studying a clear-cut, sane, noble 
character like Whittier's, however, inter- 
pretation follows fact in a straight line of 
derivation. There is small excuse for indi- 
rection or puzzling. Perhaps no man is a 
saint to his biographer. But for a type like 
Whittier, some such epithet seems to hit 
nearer the mark than a subtier word. 
The tragic two-sidedness more often found 
in men, and expressed imaginatively by the 
case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, eos not 
appear in the Whittier mold. But this is 
not saying that Whittier was not every inch 
a man. is goodness came through strug- 
gle, and was the positive expression of a 
strong nature. One of the lessons to be 
drawn from the story of his days is that 
bis career was broader than that of the 
recluse man of letters: one in which life 
was reckoned as more than literature, with 
the result that the literature it evoked was 


almeys an honest outcome of the life it- 
self. 


Mr. Burton traces Whittier’s ancestry 
through all its ram#fications, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon his mother's people, a family 
of some distinction in Engtland, his most 
marked personal traits seeming to have 
been derived from them. John Whittier, 
the father, although of more than average 
culture, for the day and place, was a man 
of action rather than of speech, and was 
above all a farmer who desired his son to 
follow in his footsteps, and at the same 
time, as a Quaker, strongly disapproving 
his boy's literary bent. From his mother's 
family Whittier is thought to have gotten 
his brilliant brown eyes, as well as his 
resolute will and zeal for reform; while 
from his mother herself, between whom and 
Whittier there was a strong intellectual 
sympathy, unbroken for half a century, he 
received all the aid in her power toward 
gaining an education, as well as strong, 
sympathetic interest in his early attempts 


tier himself like Stevenson and Lanier, al- 
ways delicate to a degree affecting his 
whole career; the homestead, with its in- 
mates, finely etched tn “ that most auto- 
tlographic of poems," ‘ Snowbound '’; the 
farmhouse itself, ‘‘ not a bad home for an 
imaginative lad to live in’; the family life, 
with its hard work and few pleasures, and 
his constant reading of the few books a 
Quaker farmhouse of that day posseesed. 
Whittier’s first school days were spent at 
a district school half a mile away; until he 
was nineteen, in fact, the district school 
stands for Whittier’s entire education; two 
terms at the Haverhill Academy, the sec- 
ond broken by a period of school teaching, 
being all the higher educatior he received: 
Educational fuller a hundred- 
fold are often made less of. Whittier was 
emphatically a self-made man in the no- 
biest sense. His education was not time- 
limited school or college; it reached 
through his whole long life. The letters of 
his maturity are those of a widely read 
and cultivated man—a little —_ = fact 
of a clissic allusion—as who should 
thin are not for the college- 
e! ut to such a man the will 
te a, Sede i deel ee ° 
jum. se skin is t 
headmaster, Experience. ay Ge win 
It would be pleasant to follow Mr. Bur- 
ton as he traces Whittier’s early career 
step by step through the acceptance of his 
early poems, his editorship of The Philan- 
thropist, a ploneer temperance paper in 
Boston; his editorial work on The American 
Manufacturer, and his return home on his 
father's death to settle family complica- 


say, suc 
bred 
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story. Not that it is 








Fesste Van Zile Belden 


Beautifully Illustrated by 


Library, 12mo, cloth 


Tre Puiapecenia NortH-AMeErican of April 8, says: 


“A charming and graceful romance, ‘Antonia’ is in some 
retentious ; rather because it is not so, 
instead. Here is a story of colonial times whic 
mincing archaisms and strutting pomposities of t 
caught something of the spirit of wide-eyed wonder that held men spe 
tales of this new world when it was indeed new and marvellous — of t a 
freedom that drove them beyond seas and into the savage West, there to carve ou 
new realms from the shaggy wilderness. ‘The F 


wind shall blow in the clouds and as long as the world shall endure’ is the keynote 
of the story ; for its scene is New Amsterdam and its characters the sturdy Frisi = 
of that colony. The hero is one of the errant adventurers from the Lowlands ee 

the account of his love for the wilful Antonia, as difficult and capric jous as she . 
charming, and his slow winning of her through the tangle of misunderstan aye - 


adventures that beset him, makes a story of vivid and unhac kne yed interest. 
‘Antonia’ is romance of the kind that it is a delight to find. 
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respects an unusual 
but fresh and simple 
h. instead of being filled with the 
the usual historical novel, has 
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tions somewhat increased by his own iM- 
health. 

Later Whittier became connected with 
The New England Review of Hartford, 
Conn., and it was while he was living in 
Hartford that his first book, " Legends of 
New England in Prose and Verse,"’ was is- 
sued from the office of that paper. Whit- 
tier’s political prominence dates from this 
period, the latter becoming closely identi- 
fied with the Whig Party. 

Whittier’s later life is more familiar to 
us all. His identification with the Anti- 
Blavery Society; his election to the State 
Legislature; his stoning by a mob in 
Concord, N. H., in 1835, followed three 
years later by the burning of his office in 
Philadelphia; his editorship of other peri- 
odicals; his numerous books; his many and 
intimate friendships, and particularly with 
women; his later honors and simple, un- 
worldly life, will be found unusually well 
depicted. Mr. Burton tells us of Whit- 
tier's last days, summing up his final estl- 
mate of his character as follows: 


1 New England, New England of 
on aie people, finds through John Green- 
leaf Whittier its most authentic expres- 
sion in literature. The poet of a section- 
and what a section! as Mr. Stedman ex- 
claims—becomes for the very reason that 
he so honestly reflects his own environ- 
ment, a representative and treasured Na- 
tional poet—the common paradox of literary 
history. Yet, as one thinks of Whittier in 
the interpretative light of his life, what 
he was seems full as impressive as what 
he gave the world as a writer. The man 
looms up larger than his work. This is as 
he would have it. He was, aside from his 


grea f a good man, intensely lovable 
and Se weeleed. His life was sweet 


and true and high. 


Whaling Life in 1812." 


This book has the verisimilitude of a yarn 
told by an old sailor. It is more the tale 
of a man talking to an admiring, if not a 
credulous, audience, rather than the writ- 
ten story of a man who understands the 
technique of story writing. The book might 
as easily and with more fitness have been 
checked off into short stories instead of 
chapters, for the story is a rambling one, 
full of side issues and digressions. In short, 
the story a sailor might tell, rather than 
one he would write. 

In the course of the story, old scores are 
paid off by midnight murders, wrecking 
plots are uncloaked, strange rescues occur, 
and all without plot or sequence. The title 
of the book is a descriptive one. The va- 
rious incidents are related because they 
are supposed to have occurred on the 
Petrel’s cruise. This random mode of tell- 
ing a story is not without its charm. One 
dwells on the oddity of it rather because it 
is unusual than because it is displeasing. 
For the narrative of John Heywood, ram- 
bling and irresponsible as it is, carries 
much more conviction than it would had 
the same adventures been told in a more 
stereotyped way. As it is, the reader will 
almost believe in John Heywood and lend 
much the same uncritical interest to his 
adventures as he would If some sailor of 
his acquaintance told them. The author is 
@ trifle ostentatious in his display of his 
*THE CRUISE OF THE PETRET.. 


1812, By T. Jenkins Hains. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. §1.50. 








A Story of 
New York: 


re eS 
> toto 


knowledge of seamanship. The working of 
the tcat is a Httle too much in view. It is 
perhaps in this point only that the narra- 
tive is out of character. For in a homely 
account of everyday life, neither sailor nor 
hounemaid tells how this or that piece of 
work was accomplished 

here is much open air and sea in 
Crui of the Petrel.” The wind 
storms almost swamp the brig, and agaisp 
she rides lazily at anchor in Southern 
ports. To Mr. Hainss credit be it said 


that these descriptions are always an in- 
texral part of the story. The sub-title is "A 
Story of 1812." but the reader is troubled 
very little with naval battles. The author 
wished to show the life of the whaling ves- 
sel of the day that turned pirate, and, on 
the whole, gives a better reconstruction of 
the time thaa many more ambitious his- 
torical novelists 


“ The 
blows, 





Books in Demand in San Francisco. 

A week ago we published lists of books 
four which were most in de- 
New 


showing the 
mand at book stores and libraries in 
York and other cities during the month of 
May. Following the report from Saga 
Francisco covering the same 
Libraries. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


1. The Helmet of Navarre. 
Eben Holden : 
Wild Animals I Have Known 
4. The Heritage of Unrest 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
1. The Heritage of Unrest. 

2. With Hoops of Steel. 

3. The Cardinal's Snuff Box. 
4. The Helmet of Navarre 
Book Stores. 


ROBERTSON 'S. 

1. For the Blue and Gold 
” Richard Yea and Nay 
% The Octopus s 

. The Heritage of Unrest 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF TRADE 
. The Helmet of Navarre 

. Up from Blavery.” : 

. tld Animals I Have Known 
. The Sky Pilot. 

ELDER & SHEPARD. 

1. Alice of Old Vincennes 

2. The Visits of Elizabe tp. 

3. The Octopus 

4. The Cardinal's Snuff Box 
EMPORIUM. GOLDEN RULE 


1. Eten Holden. 

2 The Octopus. 

8. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
4. Like Another Helen. 
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The William Black Memorial Beacon. 


On the night of May 13 the light of the 
William Black Memorial Beacon, erected 
on the eastern coast of Mull, shone for the 
firet time over the Highland seas. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the telegram sent by 
Mrs. Black to all the members of the com- 
mittee that had charge of the memorial 
fund: “ William Black Memorial Beacon. 
Lit to-day at 3 P. M. Thank you. Black. 
There was no ceremony, but the following 
lines, entitled * In Silence All," were writ- 
ten for the occasion by Lord Archibald 
Campbell and dedicated to the daughters of 
William Black: 

Here, mid the splendor of the dying day, 
We consecrate this Light—in ve's own 
way, 
In ailence all 

It is in silence that the day is born; 

It is in silence that the day—well worn— 
Sinks into night. 

Is't not In silence that deep love is born? 
It is in allence that deep grief is born— 


In silence all. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, May 13, 1001. 



































































































us of this first visit to 
Concord, meeting Thoreau at the Emerson 
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father's death to settle family complica- 
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HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 


A Number of Mattoids. 


WILLIAM HENRY BURR of Washing- 
ton writes to Tam New York Timms Sat- 
UrRpar Review: “I am a ‘mattoid’ I 
never saw or heard the word until I read it 
in Tum Sarunpar Beview of May 18 I 
turned to Webster's Unabridged for its 


*Matao: to be indolent, do enc 
effectual: attempt to ne purpose; ; 


fail.’ This I suppose is the root of the 
word ‘mattoid.” Anyhow, we have Mr. 
Charles L. Dana's definition of it; he de- 
scribes mattoide as ‘not exactly lunatics,’ 
but people who ‘ have obsessions, or ideas 
fixed and disproportionately dominant in 
their minds, leading them to weak logic, 
stupendous misreprésentation, and often 
to erratic conduct.’ And this obseasion, he 
tells us, ‘in intense, narrow, an@ humor- 
leas souls lea@s to the propagation of silly 
or revolutionizing cults, which may amuse, 
but are really, on the whole, a harm to 
the race.’ 

“In the year 1867 or 1868 the Hon. John 
A Bingham of Ohio, then a prominent 
member of the House of Representatives 
and its finest orator, emphatically eéx- 
pressed to me his conviction that Lord 
Bacon was the author of the plays of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Bingham was afterward 
Minister to Japan. But he was a mattoid. 
The Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, then also a 
member of the House, was another mat- 
told. Not until I read Prof. Holmes’s ‘ Au- 
thorship of Shakespeare’ in 1872 did I 
become a mattoid. 

“In 1884 I first saw engraved fac aim- 
fles of the five autographs of William 
Shakespeare in Drake's *‘ Shakespeare and 
His Times,’ 1817. At once it was evident 
to me that the man could not write. Two 
years later I iagued a pamphiet entitled 
* Bacon and Shakespeare—Proof that Will- 
iam Shakespeare Could Not Write,’ &c. No 
attempt, so far as I know, has been made 
to refute that postulate. I was not then 
aware that W. H. Smith of London had 
anticipated mie nineteen years by a like 
assertion, nor have I yet seen his essa¥ on 
the subject’. But he is another. mattoid. 

“In regard to the spelling of the name 
of Shakespeare, signature No. 8 appears to 
have a final ‘e'; but W. H. Edwards has 
conclusively proved that the final lett 
the German script ‘r,’ written somewhat 
like our soript ‘w' tiked up. I fi 
same form in 


speare,’ has copied the letter from Wood- 
bury’s book, sent to him by me. But Mr. 
Edwards is another mattoid. 

“ Return J. Meigs was Clerk of the Su- 
Ppreme Court of the District of Columbia 
from November, 1868, to the day of his 
Geath, in October, 1991. He was fond of 
Reading the works of Lord Bacon and of 
Shakespeare. In 1847 or 1848, when a resi- 
Gent of Nashville, Tenn. after reading 
Bacon's ‘Novum Organum’ in Latin one 
Sunday, he closed the book with a clap of 
his open hand and said, ‘ Here is the au- 
thor of the plays of Shakespeare.’ This 
statement was made to me in writing June 
15, 1900, by the son of the late R. J. Meigs, 
now serving as a Clerk in the same court. 
He was seventeen years of age when’ he 
heard his father make that emphatic re- 
mark., But the father was a mattoid, and 
the son is another. 

“Dr. Appleton Morgan's works on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare question are well 
known. In The Conservator for April he 
has an article headed ‘ Bacon and Shake- 
speare: Can They Be Reconciled?" And he 
submits a protocol from which I quote 
Article III. and part of IV.: 

“There are so many thousands of iden- 
titles of thought, opinion, circumstance, 
error, and simultaneous correctton of error 
in the Iiterature we call, respectively, 
‘Shakespeare’ and ‘ Bacon,’ and so many 
coincidences between Bacon's known cir- 
cumstances, doings, and studies and the 
material of certain Smaboapenre plays 
that it Is a well-nigh successful demonstra- 
tion that Bacon had more or less to do with 
the issuing of the first folio edition of the 
Bhakespeare plays 

“The Baconian theory, so-called, has ar- 
rived at a point where it cannot be longer 
Safely ignored 


“But Dr. Morgan is another mattoid.” 


Mr. Mabie for President of Williams 
College. 


AN ALUMNUS OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, a 
resident of this city, who stands very close 
to the Board of Trustees—though not a 
Trustee himself—has written for THz New 
York Times Saturpar Review the follow- 
ing statement with regard to President 
Carter's resignation and the choice of a 
successor: ‘‘ There is much loose talk just 
at present floating about New York con- 
cerning Dr. Carter's resignation, and the 
choice of his successor. The suggestion 
that the President's resignation was de- 
sired or is in any way acceptable to the 
Trustees is perfectly absurd. It will be no 
easy matter to find a successor. If the tem- 
porary policy is adopted it is more than 
Probable that the present Dean, Prof. 
Henry Lefavour, Ph. ‘D., of the Chair of 
Physics, will be asked to tide the college 
over the next academic year. There has 
been some talk of a short-term President, 
one who might give the college say five 
years of wise administration, and leave 
the board ample time within which to se- 
lect a younger man for the more permanent 
position. If this policy prevails, the choice 
Hes between the Rev. Henry Hopkins, D. 
D., of the class of ‘58, now of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Prof. Edward H. Griffin, 
D. D. LL. D., now Dean of Johns Hop- 
kins University 

“For a longer term, practically as per- 
manent, two other gentlemen have been 
mentioned, both residents of this city and 
both well known to the alumni as well as 
to the outside world. Dr. James H. Can- 
field, the present librarian of Columbia 
University, has been thought of for this 
position for several years past by many 
of the alumni and by some of the Trustees. 
Some three or four years ago, when it 
seemed possible ethat Dr. Carter's health 
would compel his resignation, the matter 
was brought to Dr. Canfield's attention in 
an informal way, and he then announced 
his decision of withdrawing from execu- 
tive work as soon as he could reasonably 
@omplete the work which he then had in 
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It is in silence that the day—well worn— 
Sinks into night. 

Is’t not in silence that deep love is born? 

It is in ailence that deep grief is born— 
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hand, and his unwillingness to consider 
such work again. He has recently stated 
‘that he is not to be considered in this con- 
nection, and those who know him best un- 
derstand that this statement is final. Even 
if he should consent, there is some doubt 
as to his fitness for the position His 
greatest strength lies along the line of 
organization and sound business methods 
of administration, and he has always been 
impatient with the waste of time and 
money and energy that seems almost in- 
evitable in connection with the administra- 
tion of the average bollege. . 

“Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the associate 
editor of The Outlook, is a man of entirely 


j different type, with qualities that admir- 


ably fit him for the position in every re- 
spect. Of all those who are now under con- 
sideration by either the Trustees or by the 
alumni Mr. Mabie is doubtless .the most 
popular, and will be the most acceptable. He 
has tact and good judgment in his relations 
with men, he has’ good sense in business 
matters, he is a scholar of excellent re- 
pute, he has always been exceedingly in- 
terested in education in general, and has 
served with unusual efficiency for many 
years as one of the Trustees ef the college. 
Whether Mr. Mable could be induced to 
turn away from his chosen profession, in 
which he has met with such marked suc- 
cess, and take up the work of an educa- 
tional administrator, is still a question. He 
has not declared himself definitely, though 
to some of his nearest friends he has ex- 
pressed himself as in grave doubt as 
to which way his duty ‘might le. 
His wife's health has not been the 
best, and he has made his home 
in Summit, N. J., for the past few 
years on that account, and the possibility 
of seguring for her new strength among the 
New England hills is apt to weigh quite 
strongly in his final choice. If Mr. Mabie 
should even intimate that he would accept 
the position, there would be little or no 
Question about his election. 

“Just at present there is some talk 
among the local alumni concerning the Rev. 
John H. Denison of the Church of the Sea 
and Land (Presbyterian) of this city. The 
Hon. James R. Gaefield of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Class of 'S5, has been frequently mentioned 
of late as an alumnus and a layman who 
would be exceedingly acceptable to the 
alumni and to the friends of the college 
generally. Mr. Garfield was a member of the 
State Senate in Ohio during Dr. Canfield's 
administration of the affairs of the State 
University in Ohio; and between the two 
there sprang up a strong friendship, which 
has led some to think that Dr. Canfield ts 
advancing Mr. Garfield's claim at this time. 
Three Williams men who have made some- 
what extraordinary records in the West, 
are also under consideration: Prof. H. P. 
Judson, LL. D., of the Class of ‘70, now 
Dean of the University of Chicago; Chan- 
cellor George E. McLean, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Class~of ‘71, w at the head of the State 
University vu: Towa, and Prof. Edward A. 
Birge, Ph. D., 8c. D., Class of '73, now Dean 
and Acting President of the State Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. At the college there is 
quite a little knot 6f men who are inclined 
to favor the immediate selection of Prof. 
Henry Lefavour. Meanwhile the Trustees 
feel that a very heavy responsibility has 
been suddenly thrust upon them.” 


Without Mr. Davis's Consent. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. writes 
from Marion, Mass., to THE New YORK 
Times SaturDAY Review: “I am tn recelpt 
of copies of several newspapers in which 
@ letter of mine to Mr. George Horton ap- 
pears in connection with his last book. In 
this letter I compare his novel to those of 
his contemporaries, commenting unfavor- 
ably on the latter. The fact that I do not 
mention the titles of the other novels, nor 
the names of their authors, does not, to 
my mind, make my critieising them public- 
ly any the less unpardonable. The letter 
which Mr. Horton and his publishers have 
given to the press was a private letter, 
written to acknowledge the receipt of a 
copy of Mr. Horton's book, which he, un- 
asked, had mailed to me. 

“The letter is published without my 
knowledge, and of course without my con- 
sent. In the eleven years in which I have 
been trying to write, although the oppor- 
tunities for doing so were many, I have 
never criticised in print the work of any 
other writer. One is often asked to review 
the book of a stranger, and even one of a 
friend, but I have always thought it im- 
possible for any one who is himself a 
writer to review or criticise the work of 
his fellow-workers, and in spite of frequent 
temptations, I have for eleven years re- 
frained from either rolling logs for my 
friends or, when mine enemy has written 
a book, from ‘ getting even’ with him. In 
consequence, it is trying to find that my 
rule fas been broken by me, and by a 
ccmparative stranger Had Mr. Horton 
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asked me to allow him to vse that portion 
of my letter which referred to his own 
novel, I might, as I did once before tn the 
case of ‘The Wishmaker’s Town,’ have 
given him that permisston, although I 
cannot believe that any letter of mine 
would help the sale of any book. The opin- 
ions in the letter, as they are mine, I can- 
not retract, but they are my private opin- 
fons, and the fact of their being published 
is one I most earnestly deprecate, and for 
which I refuse to be considered responsible. 
To Mr. Horton and to his publisher must 
be given the distinction of having intro- 
duced into the book trade methods of ad- 
vertising hitherto used by the press agents 
of the circus and the manufacturers of 
three-dollar shoes." 


“The Tribulations of a Princess,'’ by the 
author of “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press,” is to be issued next week by Harper 
& Brothers, with many striking pictures of 
European royalties. Although presented 
in the form of fiction, the story is believed 


to be founded on fact, for an intimate 
knowledge ig shown of European Courts 
and personages. At the age of seventeen 
the “ Princess" was married to an elderty 
Russian Prince of dubious morals. Much 
of her career was passed in Chateaux, and 
amid the intrigues of Court life, both ia 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. The Prince is 
finally killed in a duel, and the widow 
then marries a young Englishman in the 
diplomatic service, and after a few seasons 
in London they come to America. 

“Tilda Jane,” being a girl's book, by 
Marshall Saunders, author of “ Beautiful 
Joe’ and “ For His Country,” is announced 
for immediate publication by L. C. Page & 
Co. The heroine is a runaway orphan from 
a Maine asylum, who wanders over. the 
Canadian border and into the homes of 
curious old-fashioned folk. 


Street & Smith are publishing new edi- 
tions of Maurice Thompson's “A Banker 
of Bankersville"’ and Edward W. Towm 
send's “A Daughter of the Tenements.” 











“NOTES AND NEWS. 


An extra Summer number of The Interna- 
tional Studio will appear June 30, of which 
only a limited edition of 1,500 will be issued. 
The topic of the issue will be “ Modern 
British Domestic Architecture and Decora- 
tion,’ with chapters on architecture, deco- 
ration, furniture, stained glass, metal work, 
and embroidery. The publication will be 
profusely and beautifully illustrated, in- 
cluding an unusually large number of 
Plates in colors. 






































































“What Editors Want” is a compréhen- 
sive little brochure published by the Writ- 
ers’ Aid Association of 150 Nassau Street. 
It not only deals with the technicalities of 
the preparation of manuscript for publica- 
tion, but there ave also valuable hints as 
to the selection of subjects and the way 
they should be worked up. 


The Association de la Libreria, which has 
just been established in Madrid, with Sefior 
Enrique Bailly-Balliere as President, will 
publish on the first and fifteenth of every 
month a bibliography of current publica- 
tions, in three divisions: titles in full, indi- 
cating the number of the edition; sizes in 
ecntimeters, number of pages, publisher, 
place and date, and price. Then a Cronica, 
giving a report of the Junta’s first session, 
and the constitution it adopted, circulars to 
the book trade, and Noticas, while the third 
eection is allotted to publishers’ advertise- 
ments, books wanted, &c., making in all a 
pampblet of forty pages, octavo. The need 
of a trustworthy Spanish bibliography has 
long deen felt by students and dealers in 
foreign books. The American agents for the 
“ Bibliiografia Espatol” are Lemcke & 
Buechner of this city. 








“Theodore Roosevelt, the Sportsman and 
the Man," is the subject of an article by 
Owen Wister which appears in the June 
Outing; in the same number J. Parmly 
Paret writes about “The New Era in 
American Lawn Tennis,” and James 8. 
Mitchel recalls the existence of some hard 
mute yet left to crack in “The Athletic 
Giants of the Past.” 





“The Character of Queen Victoria,” 
which appeared anonymously in The Quar- 
terly Review for April, has been published 
separately in this country by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Cofpany in a small, ap- 
propriately bound volume with a recent 
"photegraph of the Queen as a frontiapiece. 

bly nothing which has been published 
concerning the late Queen has attracted 
such widespread attention as “The Char- 
acter of Queen Victoria,” while great curi- 
esity has been aroused concerning the iden- 
tity of the writer. 


A new catalogue has been issued by the 
Library Rallread Branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in New York, 
which ts called “ A Bible Gtudy Library in 


are given, embracing “General Works,” 
“ Concordances,” “‘ Dictionaries,” “ Litera- 
ture,” “ and History,” “ Blog- 


tement.” 


“ Rabelais’s Works”.in the original 
— text, and Mlustrated with 160 de- 
ens 
by J. W. Bouton of this city. The chief 


paintings of life-size figures, have formerly 
been only accessible to the collector at ex- 
erbitant prices. 


“ When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads" 
a 
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bility, into 
on several 


ment of the principles 
those who believe they are 
highest duty In dealing unspari: 
moral lapses. Jack Raymond, the hero 
the story, is a type which is very generally 
misunderstoed, and Mrs. Voynich’s analy- 
sis cf his character under 
tions appears to be out of the ordinary. 


: 


‘the Bowen-Merrili Company, which ap- 
pears to have been singularly successful in 
“picking wittners,” that is as far as uni- 


e@taer Helen,"’ by George Horton. The story 
dea's with pictures of Greek and Cretan 
Mfe, while the love episode is believed to 
possess unusual interest. 

“My Smoking-Room "is a 


publishing. In it is depicted the advent- 
ures, real or imaginary, which befell the 
author while making @ transatlantic trip 
in one of our first-class ocean greyhounds, 
the conversations, discussions, and good 
cheer of a motiey gathering—as it would 
appear by chance—ef some ten or a dozen 
men who were bent on enjoying themselves. 
Although ‘the book is made to appeal par- 
ticularly to the gentleman traveler, there is 
no doubt that women, te whom the attrac- 
tions ef the steamer’s smoking room are 
supposed to be a sealed book, as it were, 
will enjey it quite as much. . 

A most excellent guide to persons who are 
gradually forming private miscellaneous 
libraries is the “ Bulletin of New Books” 
which is issued twice a month by the Book 
Levers’ Library of New Yor: and other cit- 
fex. The bulletins give full descriptions of 
ten or a dozen curvent books which are 
deemed the most significant and possibly 
permanent, in various departments of liter- 
ature. The current bulletin includes all 
*hat the prospective purchascr or reader 
@culd care to know about “ The Evolution 
of Immortality,” by 8. D. MeConncli; “ By 
Land and Sky,.”’. by the Rev. John M. Ba- 
fon; “ Historical Memoirs of the Emperor 
Alexender 1," by Mme. tla Comtrase de 
Cheiseul-GoelGer; ‘* Exnpresses of France,” 





Bird Lovers 
Should Send 








by H. A. Guerber; “ The Stage Reminis- | 


cences of Mrs. Gilbert,"’ edited by Charlette 
M. Martin; “The Good Red Earth,” by 
Eden Phillpotts; “‘ The Heritage of Unrest,” 


by Gwendolen Overton; “ Arrows of the Al- 


mighty,” by Owen Johyson; “ The Story of 
Sarah,” by M. Louise Forsslund; “ The 


Successors of Mary the First,"" by Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps; “ The Ways of the Service,” 
by Frederick Palmer; “ Under the Red- 
woods,” by Bret Harte, and “ Modern Crit- 
icisra and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment,”” by George Adam Smith. 


A new book by Ralph Connor, “ The Man 
from Glengarry,” will come from the press 
of the H. Revell Company early 
im the Autumn, after fits run as a seria) in 
The Outlook. “ The Man from Glengarry ” 
is @ story of the East and the great North- 
west; the early scenes are laid among that 
cosmopolitan society settled between the 
Ottawa River and the St. Lawrence. From 








also shortly bring out ‘‘ A Young Inventor's 
Pluck,” by Arthur M. Winfield, and 
“ American Nights,” by James A. Braden. 


“ Westerfelt,” by Will N. Harben, being 
No. 6 of Harper & Brothers’ Twelve Ameri- 


The Isaac H. Blanchard Company is pre- 
paring a second edition of that collection of 
short stories by Dr. Miles G. Hyde calied 
“The Girl from Mexico,” also the thir- 
teenth edition of “‘ Chickens Come Home to 
Roost,” by L. B. Hilles. 


“ The Crime of Credulity,” 
which is about to dome 
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schools have discarded the speller, those 
who still have faith in the old fashion of 
teaching to, spell will be interested 
to learn that Ginn & Co, are publishing a 
speller upon a new plan, “The Guilford 
Speller, with Word Studies and Dictionary 
Work.” by A. B. Guilford and Aaron Lov- 
ell. A characteristic feature of this book 
is that it does not make correct spelling 
merely an act of memory. The pupil is 
taught to reason and to use the dictionary, 
with the result, it is believed, thut he will 
geare to guess at the spelling of words. 


The June Bohemian, published by the Bo- 
hemiar Publishing Company of Boston, has 
a comedietta in one act entitled “ When 
Rivals Meet,” by Edward Payson Jackson 
and Everit Bogert Terhune, the scene of 
which ts laid in that part of old Paris 
known as the University. There are also 
storier and sketches from the pens of 
Katharine Lee Bates, William Arnold, 8. 
L. Bacon, La Touche Hancock, F. Ernest 
Holman, John O’Dreams, Nina De Garmo 
Bpelding, and Harold Child. 


“The Praise of Folly,” which is an-. 
nounced by Peter Eckler, is an Engtish 
translaUion from the Latin of “ Encomium 
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Moriae” of Erasmus, which has always 
held the foremost place among the writirgs 
of this eminent scholar. The mt issue 
is enriched with nearly 100 illustrations, de- 
signed and drawn by Hans Holbein. 


“Heart and Soul,” by Henrietta Dana 
Skinner, which Harper & Brothers are to 
publish this month, has most of its action: 
ja old Detroit. It is not, however, a his- 
torical novel, but one of character study, 
travel, and adventure. The scene shifts to 
Paris, Cuba, and back to Michigan, 





A new story by Neil Munro, .author of 
“ John Splendid’ and “ Gilian the Dream- 
er” is in preparation by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
It is called the “ Shoes of Fortune,’ and is 
a story of character and adventure, moving 
in Scotland and Franbe, and to some ex- 
tent upon the sea, the period about 
175. The story incidentally with a 
portion of the Jacobite romance hitherto 
untouched in fiction and founded, to some 
extent, on recently discovered documents. 





“Mille of God,” 
Macartney Lane, which will be published 
he end of the month by D. Appie- 
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old family portrait 
ie a unique set of 
of the figures of which are 
to be recognizable. 





Wilbur F. Fauley, who has an article in 
the June number of The Bookman on the 
first Dake of Marlborough, has just com- 
pieted a I, the scenes of which are 
laid in Sovtheastern Ohio and in a new 
settlement of the east side in New York. 





E. P. Dutton & Co. are to publish 
“Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher, Poet, 
and Prophet.” The work gives a general 
view of the writings of Nietzsche. The 
first three parts consist of a series of 
classical extracts from all his books, cx- 
hfbiting him successively as critic, philoso- 
pher, and poet; the fourth part, “ Nietzsche 
as Prophet,” consists solely of extracts 
from “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” There 
wil) be an introduction indicating Niets- 
ache's position, in which is incorporated a 
sketch of his life and a brief account of 
each of his works. 

Dreyfus’s “ Five Years of My Life” is 
bow in the second edition. 

The third volume of “ The Encyclopaedia 
Biblica’’ will be published by The Mac- 
millan Company in October. The work on 
the fourth volume is also well under way 
for publication early in the Spring of 1902. 





Chartes Scribner's Sons will publish early 
next week Henry Savage Landor’s “ China 
and the Allies," “ The Abandoned Farmer," 
by Sydney Herman Preston; “' The Mediter- 
ranean Race,” being a study of the origin 
of European peoples, by G. Sergi; four new 
volumes in the Dickens Authentic Edition, 
“ Italy To-day,"’ by Bolton and Thom- 
as O. Key, and “ Decorative wer Stu- 
dies,” by J. Foord. 

———* 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation 
the translation of a new work by the ay- 
thor of “ The Forest Schooimaster,” Peter 
Rosegger. It te called “Der Goitsucher,” 
which has been literally construed jnto 
“The Gold Seekef.” lt is a tale of old 
Myria, and has been Englished by Miss 
Frances Skinner. . 


“Days Like These,” by Edward W. 
Townsend, and “The House de Mailly,” 
by Margaret Horton Potter, published bp 
Harper & Brothers May 23, have each gone 
into second editions. 


A new nature book, entitled “ Southern 
Wild Flowers and Trees,” is in prepara- 
tion at the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
It is by Alice Lounsberry as author and 
Mrs. Ellis Rowan as artist, and is designed 
for popular and systematic study of the 
great variety of plant life in the South. 
Mrs. Rowan's fine work in reproducing 
nature In colors ig well known. Her pic- 
tures of trees, plants, and flowers are not 
merely conventionalized copies, but into 
each picture she succeeds in conveying 
scmething of the atmosphere and senti- 
ment of the surrounding nature as well. 





A new volume in the Biologieal Series of 
the Cambridge Natural Science Manuals, 
under the editorship of Arthur E. Shipley, 
ia “ Lectures on the History of Physiology 
During the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries," by Sir Michael Fos- 
ter, Secretary of the Royal Society. The 
author has attempted to weave into the 
story of ideas the stories of the personal 
lives of the men who gave birth to those 
ideas, partly in order to add to the human 
interest of the tale. 





“On Board a Whaler,” by H. G. Ham- 
mond, with illustrations by HM. G. Burgess, 





for illustrated circular concerning “The Home Life of Wild Birds,’’ (by 
Francis H. Herrick, Department of Biology, Adelbert College,)—a book 
which revolutionizes the study of nest life. 
ject have had to depend for illustration on imaginary pictures, or long- 
range photographs, or photographs of tame birds, or even of stuffed birds. 
Mr. Herrick has observed and photographed the family life of the wildest 
birds at a distance of about two feet from the nest. 
of this book form a collection of unparalleled interest and importance. 
Quarto, $2.50 net; $2.75 by mail. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, a7 & 29 West agd 8t., New York. 


Home Life of 
Wild Birds. 


Hitherto writers on the sub- 


The 141 illustrations 

































PHILIP HICHBORN, U. S. N. 


IN THE JUNE 6th ISSUE OF 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
In this article the former chief con- 
structor of the United States Navy de- 
scribes the vast advance that has been 
made in war-ships during the last 50 
years, questioning whether the next 30 
years will seo equal strides in the im- 
provement of arms and armor 
++ 
In this number also will begin Molly 
Elliot Geawelil's spirited serial story of 
newspaper life, 
“THE GREAT SCOOP.” 


This and the two following issues wil! be 
sent to any address for ten cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 








will be brought out early in the Autumn 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons. It is the record 
of personal experience, put into story form, 
and will particularly appeal to youth whe 
love the sea and its traditions and realities. 





‘Israel Putnam, Farmer, Pioneer, Majer 
General,”’ by William Farrand Livingston, 
is the next volume in the American Men 
of Energy ‘Series, published by G. P. Put 
nam's Sons, to appear in the Fall. 


“The Snow Cap Bister,” by Ruth Me 
Enery Stuart, will be brought out next 
week by Harper & Brothers in a new paper 
edition. 





Items from Boston, 


BOSTON, May 30.—"'A Daughter of New 
France,” Miss Mary Catherine Crowley's 
story of the founding of Detroit, has 
reached its fourth edition, following in the 
footsteps of all the novels really founded 
upon Parkman's history, which seems to 
bave more vivifying power for writers of 
fiction than any history written in English. 
All of the novels issue@ this Spring by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have been 
very successful, and the most original 
among them, “The Master Knot of H»v- 
man Fate,” seems likely to be the chief 
subject of conversation amohg those to 
whom the Summer is a time of leisure. 
Those who are renewing the city social 
struggie by the seashore or those fern- 
cilously tmproving their minds in Summer 
schools will find no time for it, but for 
ence a journalist's novel has made some- 
thing of a sensation.* It is no secret that 
“ Ellis” means “ L. 8.,"° and that Mrs. lL. 
8. Meredith of The Rocky Mountain News 
is the author of the book. It is hinted here 
and there that the author of “ Truth Dex- 
ter’ is a journalist also, and that a I't- 
tle Ingenulty will show his real name con- 
cealed under that of Sydney McCall, tut 
what will not some persons say? 

The July Atlantic is to be a Summer num- 
ber, not in being entirely frivolous, but ia 
contaifing certain Summer poems, by 
Messrs. James Russell Taylor, Arthur 
Ketcham, John Burroughs, Wilfred Camp- 
bell, Dunean Campbell Scott, Meredith 
Nicholson, and L. 8. Porter, together with 
some brief Summer stories and sketches. 
Mr. A. P. Winston will write of “ Sixteenth 
Century Trusts,” but his paper will scarce- 
ly console those objecting to the twentieth 
century variety; Prof. See will represent 
science with an astronomical paper; Mr. 
P. A. Sillard will discuss Boswell and his 
masterpiece; Mr. Louls Dyer will contribute 
a@ paper on King Alfred, who is coming to 
be a very rea! figure in the popular novels 
in these days, after passing some centuries 
as a mere nursery story hero, and Miss 
Kate Stephens will write of “The New 
England Woman,” a subject suggesting 
considerable range, from the prophetess of 
Christian Science to Margaret Winthrop 
and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Readers of “ Audrey" may be interested 
in knowing that the Rev. Dr. Newman's 


“Century of Baptist Achievement" lays 
claim to Miss Mary Johnston as a Baptist 
author. 


Notes from Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 31.—On Wednes- 
Gay night last, at the Broad Street Theatre, 
the Browning Society of this advancing 
burgh produced Rostand's “Les Roman- 
esques.”” This bald statement of fact is en- 
tirely inadequate. Not only did the per- 
formance enjoy added interest in that this 
was the first stage rendering in English of 
this comedy edition of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Dut it was in itself deserving of high praise. 
The society’s productions have heretofore 
been marked hy elaborateness plus no little 
dramatic skill plus (again) a nice lMterary 
sense. “ Les Romanesques " was all of this, 
and was received with an enthusiasm sur- 
Passing even that which last year greeted 
Ibsen's ‘A Doll's House.” While, on the 
face of it, the affair was very largely so- 
cial, it possessed also a dramatic and lit- 
‘erary significance not to be ignored. 

The Rostand spirit of misty romanticiam 
was all there, in spite of certain liberties 
which Henry Starr Richardson had per- 
force taken with the book as written. Fur- 
ther than this the cast was without excep- 
tion thoroughly en rapport with the French 
poet's theme, presenting it with a charm 
and nalveté which was assisted but never 
concealed by artistic scenery, elaborate cos- 
tumes, and light effects which were above 
criticism. 

The cast was as follows: Sylvette, Miss 
Helen Baldwin; Percinet, Henry Starr 
Richardson; Bergamin, William Merriman 
Price; Straforel, Charlies F. Zeigler; Pasqui- 
met, Henry Janvier; Musician, Miss Ger- 
trude Barron; Ralph Woods, and 
the Notary, Wal Irwin. More than cas- 
Bal mention must be made of Miss Barron's 
ttle romanza, written by Erik Meyer-Hel- 
mund, and of the efforts put forth by Mrs. 
Filvrence Earle Coates, the society's Presi- 
Gent, which so largely contributed to the 
unquestioned success of the performance. 

“J. Deviin—Boss,” is a Philadelphia ren- 
@cring of “ The Honorable Peter Sterling." 
This is not to say that Francis Churchill 


love story is far more human and convinc- 
ting than was that of the Honorable Peter. 
Deviin is a man with the strength, the 


FELFE 


past 
giing much humor and no little literature 
with her tempérance talk in the Wither- 
epoon Auditorium the other day. 

‘The event of the week in Philadelphia's 
art world was the exhibition of the year's 
work of the students of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. It included studies in clay, 
color, and black and white, from life, from 
the antique, from composition, and in orig- 
imal modeling Only a most favorable criti- 
clam may justly be passed on the showing, 
as a whole. The work in general was 
quite or a level with the best student work 
abroad, and has been surpassed by none 
in this country. It ls marked not only by 
considerable ability, but is of unusual 
evenness; it shows not only good technical 
training, but laudable enthusiasm and en- 
ergy. 

Much of the tinterest of the occasion 
centred about the prise awards, in which 
Miss May Post of this city carried off the 
honors, winning not only the second Top- 
pan prize of $100, but the $800 traveling 
scholarship In this latter competition, 
Ella Hergeshetmer and Edwin Droughman 
received honorable mention with lesser 
scholarships, and Carrie Hillyard and Emi- 
lie Zeckwer such mention without scholar- 
ship. The first Toppan prize ($200) went 
to Helen W. Miller. 

The Edmund Stewardson sculpture prize 
of $10 was awarded to Charlies A. Was- 
gon of Richmond, Ind.; Albert Laessle, 
honorable mention; the anatomy prizes to 
Elta Hergesheimer and Dorothy Wendell, 
avd the zoological prizes to Walter Brad- 
ley and Agnes Vander Buecken. 

‘Ihe coming fortnight wtil see the closing 
exhibitions at most of the other art schools, 
The work of the Drexel! students ts to be 
on view during the week of June 3, as is 
also that of the Women’s School of Design. 
The latter holds its commencement on the 
Jast duy of this month, Col. A. K. McClure 
delivering the closing address. 

With the end of the year’s art study 
most of Philadeiphia’s aurUsts are packing 
up to exchange the cobbles hymned by Mr 
Dobson for the fresh fields of an older 
poet Ben Fosten gees to his country 
gtudio at Cornwall, Conn.; Eliot Danger- 
field to the North Carolina mountains, 
Clifford Grayson to prittaey and J. L 
Wood to Northern Italy William Sartain 
also goes abroad, but to the City of Paris, 
while B. West Clinedinst will spend tbe 

reater part of his vacation in New York 
finishing his illustrations for a number of 
books. 

Spenking of this wedding of art and lit- 
erature, it Is to be mentioned that several 
of Philadelphia's younger artists are busy 
at it. Alice Barber Stephens, Sarah Still- 
well, Ellen B. Thompson, and Anna Betts 
are all of them at work on Hawthorne, 
whose novels are to be brought out in pro- 
fusely illustrated form by the Houghton 
house for the Christmas trade. Mrs. 
Btephens has been asst ned The le 
Faun,” Miss Stillwell “ The Snow I ce, 
and the Misses Thompson and Betts “ The 
House of Seven Gables. 

Mrs. G. Benson Kennedy is executing 
eighteen drawings of children for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Miss Charlotte 
Harding the pictures for a story to ap- 


ly Century. 
r in the July tiustrator, though 


Philadelphia 
of taaakee cm William Martin John- 
soon to assume the duties of art 


. is 
editor of the Delineator. 


, Mrs. H.C. MEAD FOSS, Darien, Conn.: 
M. M. F.’ of New York City recently asked 
about Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers and the author 
of Billy Bray.’ TS was @ noted 
Methodist in the time of esley, and was a 
great “> to him in his religious work. The 
Scathese ow ane, at of several others 
jesort same 
Mark Guy Pearse, ae amene 
the or of England. These books can all be 


fou at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
where the Methodist Book Concern is situated.” 


FANNY THORNTON, 207 West One Hundred 
and Bixth Street, New York City: “ The name 
of the author of the oration on Napoleon, atked 
for by ‘H. C.' of Columbia University, in Tus 
New York Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW of 
a - — Phillipe, (1788-1850.) ‘The 

rasre t ° 
snout be “ Peay, manos by *H. C.,’ and 

"He acknowledged no criterion but success; 
he worshipped no but ambition.” 

The whole Continent trembied at beholdin 
the audacity of his designs and the miracle o: 
their eavoution p 

“" Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon 
the throne a sceptred hermit, wrapt in the soll- 
tude of his own originality.’ ” 


.. . MAURICE," Third Avenpe, New York City: 

Kindly inform me if there are any more books 
in the style of Miss Woodbridge’s ‘The Drama: 
Its Laws and Its Technique.’ ”’ 


The ideal book on the art of playwriting 
will probably never be written. An excel- 
lent guide is Prof. Alfred Hennequin's 
“Art of Playwriting,” 1800, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25. No book can ever 
teach any one how to write a plar, but 
careful study of the best plays of the last 
forty years and of the productions of such 
men as Arthur W. Pinero will be instruct- 
ive. Most of Pinero’s best plays and of 
those of his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors are in printed form, and a 
list will be sent to our correspondent if he 
forward his full name and address. Mere 
treatises on the subject of playwriting are 
of little use. 

“ HL.”* Germantown, Penn.: * Some ol 


one t 
me once the name of the rarest work of William 
Hazlitt, Sy pasartat, but I have fcrgotten. Can 


you assist 

This is “Liber Amoris; or, The New 
Pygmalion,” which appeared in London in 
1823 without the author's name. The first 
edition is worth from §15 to $25, accord- 
ing to condition, and is quite scarce. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company publishes a re- 


print at $4. 


E.,"" Arbonito, Porto Rico: 
tell me the names of 


“ will 
or 
which 


av o ” 
We would refer our correspondent to the 
Author’s Agency, 1,123 Broadway, New 


York City, which can probably give her | 


better advice as to the publication of trans- 
lations than could Tus New Yorn Timms 
Satcunpar Review. Usually the number 
of words In a MS. are counted on an aver- 
age to the page~-that is, when the pages 
are uniform in size and spaciag. 


H. HOWLAND, Sherwood, N. Y.: *‘ Kindly tell 
me the authorship of the old story of ‘ The Last 


ISAAC W. JENKINS, Sumter, 6 C.: “ Could 
you inform me whose are these, and 
where can they be found’? ‘On the banks of the 
Wateass. he 
beauti * And 
lowing? ‘My pame is 
manor a 


EMIL SUNOSEINER. 242 West One Hundred 


and ci 

“* Please let 

of books were printsd about Nelli Gwy 
and by whom printed, 


Several books have been written about 
Eleanor Gwynne, (1650-1687.) The earliest is 
John Seymour's “ Memoirs of the Life of 
Eleanor Gwinn,” London, 1752; the best is 
Peter Cunningham's “ Story of Nell Gwyn 
and the Sayings of Charles the Second,” 
London, 1832, now out of print in this edi- 
tion. A reprint of it can be had for $ 
from the J. B. Lippincott Company, and 
H. B. Wheatley’s edition for $1.3 from 
F. P. Harper, New York City. 


“MM. C. H.,”’ 19 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich. : 
‘* Could you kindly print the New York address 
of Bamvel L. Clemens, and the London address 
of William L. Alden, William Archer, and W. 
E. Henley? "’ 

A letter addressed to Mr. Clemens, in care 
of Harper & Brothers, would surely reach, 
him. The address of W. L. Alden ts 61 
Cloudesdale Road, London, 8. W.; the ad- 
dress of William Archer, care of London 
World, 1 York Street, Covent Garden, and 
that of W. E. Henley, 21 Bedford Street, 


Covent Garden, W. C. 


GEORGE BR FOSTER, 210 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York City: 


What is the value of 
these books, by Samuel G. Drake: * Annals of 
Witcheraft in New England and Eleewhere in the 
United States," Boston, 1800, 275 copies printed; 
‘The Witeheraft Delusion in New land,’ 
Roxbury, 1806, three volumes, 280 printed, and 
‘Records of Salem Witchcraft," Roxbury, 1°64, 
215 printed?” 

Drake's “Annals of Witchcraft" is 
worth from $5 to $6.50; his “ Witchcraft 
Delusion "' brought last season $8 and $12, 
and his “ Records of Salem Witchcraft” 
is worth about $5. 


WILLIAM WALCHER, 142 Stuyvesant Avenue, 
New York City: ‘' Who ts the author of a poem 
called “Last Night’ ? It refers to the singing 
of a nightingale, I think. 

Théophile Julius Henry Marsials, the 
English composer and musician, and author 
of many charming concert songs. The idea 
of the song ts taken from the Swedish. 
Perhaps some of our readers may know 
the original, which has found its way 
into English verse on several occasions. 


(LAUD GATCH, Salem, Oregon: ‘' Who pub- 
lishes a good edition of ‘The Letters of Jun- 
jus,’ legible type, suitable for a library?" 

The best edttion of Junius’s “ Letters’ 
is that published in Bohn's Library by the 
Macmillan Company, in two volumes, each 
$1. This contains all the notes of Wood- 
fall's and other important editions, an es- 
say on the authorship, fac similes of 
Junius's handwriting, and an elaborated 
index. 

MRS. M. E. W. SHERWOOD, in reply to 
the query of Reader, Council Bluffs, lowa, as 
t» her mention of a series of historical lectures 
by Dr. Labberton, writes to THa® New York 
Times SaTURDAY ReviIEW 


a very distinguise acholar, 
house of Mrs. Thomas 


several Winters on historical subjects. 
he was introduced by Dr. Lieber, and that he 
was connected with Columbia College l know 
nothing further of him, but believe that he has 
been dead many years."* 


for 
I think 
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The Most Popular 


feel 


Nevel in America. 


Maurice Thompson’s ‘‘Alice of Old Vincennes” is @ 
delightful and instructive story of Revolutionary days in the West. 
The New York Herald says, ***Alice of Old Vincennes’ is 


quite the best of romances dealing 


with the Revolution. ”’ 


At All Bookstores. 


A Carolina Cavalier 


The Best Selling Book 
in Boston 


-JUNE BOOKMAN. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


ONE OF THE SIX 


Reported by De Woife, Fiske & Co., Boston; 


BEST SELLERS. 


es Forges 


& Co., Milwaukee, and New York Book Stores. 


A. Cc. L 


AUT. 


Among the new favorites coming to the front are The Helmet 


of Navarre, 
Graustark. 


LORDS OF THE NORTH, The Octopus, 


—The ‘Bookseller, Chicago. 


For Sale Everywhere, J. F. Taylor & Co. 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at 
3350 best old and new , 0 
estcomposers. Ably Edited. 


Bound in 8 
Volum es 
2.200 Pages 


pensable in every 
examitzsation. 


Library 
World’s Best Music 


Victims of Circumstances.* 


It ia rather difficult to decide just who 
is the victim of circumstances in Miss An- 
thony's book of that name. Chance seems 
to have more or less to do with the mold- 
ing of all the characters that figure be- 
tween its covers—and the reader is about 
as much a victim as any one else. The 
book, however, has the virtue of not being 
built entirely upon the preconcetved lines 
of the ordinary noVel, but abounds tn mild 
surprises. The right girl marries the wrong 
man, and the right man doesn’t marry at 
all. Then, too, when we have recovered 
from the shock of our first disappointment 
of Spriggy’s marriage the beautiful Clip 
spoils all our revived hopes on the subject 
by not marrying the hero. Characters the 
reader had singled out for some special 
feature come to naught, and are crowded 
out by minor people who seem determined 
to occupy the gentre of the stage in spite of 
everybody. Courtenay, who started out to 
be such an important person, reaches the 


*A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES A Story of 
Modern American Life. A_ Novel. By 
Geraldine Anthony, 12mo. Pp. #7. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


One-Tenth Value 
instrumental! selections, reat- 
perbly Illastrated. dis- 


home where re is a piano. Sent free for 


Send postal for specimen taini 4 
complete cem positioas. pages contaiaing 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Ave. New York. 





climax of his career when he shoots a man 
~and, alas! doesn't even kill him—and then 
sinks into a state of innocuous desuctuda 
And the last we bear of him he is in Chi- 
cago or some other Western town, affiliat- 
ing with “the dogs." 

Mr. Floyd, who is introduced apparently 
for the main purpose of trying the reader's 
patience and occupying space, seems to 
have nothing to do but play the glutton and 
gossip, which latter occupation does not 
appear to amount to much since no one 
pays any attention to him. And how could 
a woman of Madame Trevor's strength of 


character and will power tolerate the nick- 
names of eprigey ° and “Clip” for two 
such very pretty young ladles as her grand- 
children were? 

On the whole, it is a pity that circum- 
stances were such that few of Miss An- 
thony’s characters rose to, and none abov 
the level of mediocrity. Their motto in al 
things seems to have been a literal accept- 
ance of the exhortation, “ Do that which 
lies nearest thee "; there is no striving for a 
point, and, alas! no gaining it. The book is 
not calculated to stir the pulse and inspire 
heroics, for it seems to preach the ho 
leesness of outwitting chance; the doctrine 
that our lives are planned for us by @ 
stronger force than that within ourselves, 
If she has done nothi more Miss An- 
thony has named her aptly. 
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STATEN ISLAND. 
Two etait 


Its History From Very 
Early Times." 


ty has always been known 
t he rh of New York most favored 
i ture, owing to the diversity of its sur- 
{ hair of wooded hills, its pictur- 
‘ Plains, and salt marshes, and 
t) i mparable views it has of the ocean, 
t Lower Ba Narrows Upper Bay, Kill 
\ kK Newark Bay and Orange Mount- 
i Now that it is a part of Greater New 
y k and landmarks are disappearing 
t gh the increase of tulldings, there ts 
Kood reason for a comprehensive history by 
BO e who appreciates its natural beau- 
tie i 


nd probable destiny, yet is sufficte ntly 
versed in its past to 


present an agreeable 
picture of the island under Indian Dutch, 
and English rule, Mr Ira K. Morris has a 
richt good will t 


© be all this for Staten Isl- 


and, and more What he has done is to 
gi short biographies of persons of more 
or less note still living cn the island togeth- 
er with thelr portraits, also brief accounts 
of men who have lived there in the past; 
also mention of those who have sojourned 
there or merely visited the island, auch as 
Aaron Burr, Santa Anna, Garibaldi, La- 
favette He speaks of the Indians and the 
Dutch But sense of proportion is not ac- 


corded him. The volumes are weighed down 
by a mass of statements regarding people 
who are of no earthly interest to any one 


fave their descendants, If mentioned at all 
they should have been relegated to an ap- 
pendix No plan seems to have been fol- 
lowed by the author 


Hiis sequence of chap- 
ters has no logical point, so that he both 


wearles and confuses his readers The 
result is a couple of large volumes which 
may serve as a work of reference for the 


use of persons desirous of looking up cer- 


tain families or individuals: but cannot be 


recommended to the genera! reader 
Mr. Morris has got togethera lot of curtous 
and perhaps useful facts, but he 


cannot 
handle them to advantage; he cannot fuse 
them together Into a clear statement which 
would give the reader the feeling that the 
author has his materials well in hand, and 
will use them to explain and elucidate the 
Situation of the island now and in the 
past. In a word, instead of commanding 
his material, his material commands him. 


Take the Dutch period, for example. He 
gives small account of what went on in 
Staaten Eylandt under the Dutch Gov- 
ernors. He cannot go to original sources, 
for he does not understand very simple 
Dutch words, such as names ending in 
“ se."" Thus he says, (II., 125.) ‘“ The first 


Winant in America was Wynant Pleterse. 
(in English Peter Winant,)’” when he 
should have said the first Winant was 
Wynant, the son of Pieter. He might have 


seen this from the name of the first emi 
grant's 


son, who was baptized Pieter 
Wynantse, 1. e., Pieter, the son of Wy- 
nant, the 


grandson having received his 
grandfather's name. Again, in the account 


of the Vanderbilt family he says: ‘ Jan 
Aoertsen Van der Bilt arrived tn Amer- 
fea from (van) der Bilt or Bylt, the hill 
in Holland, about 1650." The name van 


der Bilt is found in Holland just as van 
der Decken; there was a publisher of the 
name in Amsterdam. The first settler 
therefore came from no Bilt in Holland, 
but brought the name with him, some an- 
cestor having been presented with the 
name by his neighbors in order to specify 
which Jan or Pieter or Willem was meant 
~Jan of the Bilt rather than Jan of the 
quay, &c. ° 

These failings do not prevent Mr. Mor- 
ris's work from being of use hereafter as 
a storehouse of facts, names, and historical 
data The reader must not expect a con- 
secutive account of the development of the 
island, nor an explanation of the singular 


favor in which Staten Island once stood as 
a place for the villas of well-to-do New 
Yorkers, and the causes of the change 
that have taken place. The reasons are de}- 
icate, having to do with a lack of public 
spirit among the owners of these villas, 
large composed of men too eager to be 
rich to give time to their duties as land- 
owners: also, it had to do with local poli- 
ti The mismanagement of the ferries 
# prime cause for the retardation of the 


isiand down to the present day is not part 
of this historian’s task; yet one might sup- 
pose that having a chance to score the peo- 
ple who tolerated such abuses and to point 
out a way of escape, he would have taken 
advantage of it Instead of telling the 
story of narrowmindedness and shortsight- 
edness which has kept Staten Island back, 
he prefers to throw the matter into the 
hands of the Deity, (II, p. 494:) “ God tn 
His boundless providence has dealt with 
liberal hand in the formation of this su- 
perb island. * * * The Hand that holds 
forever in its hollow the destiny of man- 
kind—the Hand that make the world and 
polished the stars—in it we must place the 
future of our Eden Island home. In it we 
must rest our every interest as a people 
and trust to its All-wise guidance for peace 
and prosperity." 

It more than likely that Mr. Morris 
wiil publish a second edition of his history 
of Staten Island, when he may find it pos- 
sible to remodel his work very thoroughly 
in the interest of the general reader. When 
he perhaps he will furnish one 
map showing Richmond Borough's relation 
to New York and New Jersey, and another 
giving the water courses and hills of the 
borough. Mr. N. F. Barrett, the landscape 
architect, made a very excellent design for 


is 


does s0, 


the old county just before it was merged 

in Greater New York, in which he showed 

how the hills, ponds, and water courses 

might be set apart as a chain of parks, 

*MORKIS'S MEMORIAL HISTORY OF STATEN 
ISLAND, NEW YORK. In two volumes, Ira 
k Morris. Published by the author West 
N Brighton, Staten Island. No date 





Large Volumes Dealing with | 


| 





NEW YORK. 


land for 





le solid street 


iving the rest of th 
and the fringes of the system of parks for 


more costly villa property. This would o¢« 
important as a guide for the changes that 
are imminent as the ialand becomes built 
up. A clever feature of this system of 
parks was a suggestion for trolley line 

running along the face of Grimes Hill and 
Todt Hill, but below their crests, so that 
those who used the trolleys would have a 
constant succession of the superb views oi 
bay, Narrows, and ocean unrolled before 
them as they passed from St. George, the 
general landing place, to New Dorp and 
Richmond, and so areund to Port Rich 
mond and New Brighton. The island ha 
ho park worthy of the name, the effort to 
include the Silver Lake region having m¢ 

it Albany the hostility of representative 

who were working for the other borough 

but would not grant Staten Island any 
thing. Mr. Morris would do well to mak« 
himself the champion of the borough | 

loves so much and enter his protest against 


its treatment as a portion of Greater New 
York that pays more than its fair propor- 
tion of taxes yet receives no favors 


Discoveries in Ancient Britain.* 


Mr. Del Mar is the author of several 
works, ‘‘ The Middle Ages Revisited; or, the 
Roman Government and Religion from Au 
gustus to the Fall of Constantinople,” "' The 
Worship of Augustus Caesar from a Study 


of Coins, &c. Establishing a New Chro- 
nolegy of History and Religion,” The | 
Venus di Milo; Its History and Its Art,’ 
and “Ancient Britain,’ now under review 
From these titles it will be seen that his 
work is unusual, radical, and possibly 


subversive. In this volume he wishes for 


new reading of European history based 
upon archaeological evidence, and gives his 
reasons for this wish in detail. His opin- 
ion of the monk as the custodian of liter- 
ature and the purveyor of learning is vig- 
orously stated. Speaking of the 
of classical literature consequent 
fall of Constantinople in 1204, he 
“A passion to read, to devour, the con- 
tents of these immora@e#i books, seized upon 
every cultivated rson. The myrmidons 
of the pontificate had spent nearly a thou- 
sand years in scouring the world for classi- 
cal manuscripts, which were sent to the 
Vatican and destroyed or else mutilated or 
stuffed with base forgeries. With the de- 
sign to perpetuate their rule of supersti 
tion they had deliberately built up a world 
of darkness, to search within which was a 
ain, and to look beyond it a crime; yet in 
a single day the fruit of all this planting 


a 


recovery 
the 
says 


on 


was placed in jeopardy" (by the diffu- 
sion of classic literature by the hands 
of the lay Crusaders.) 

This contention that classic literature 


was suppressed is not the only assertion. 
The author believes that the Northern Sa- 
gas and traditions were falsified, and the 
true history of the races destroyed in the 
interests of the ecclesiastical claim and the 
view held of Rome as the explanation of 
all European history. The literature of 
Europe paints the ancient world in black, 
and to it the races of Europe seem barbar- 
ous indeed. 

Following a very interesting discussion 
of the origin of the name Britain, which 
he believes was derived from Scandinavian 
(Gothic) sources, our author says that 
Britain was known to the Phoenicians a 
thousand years before our era, to the 
Veneti of the Euxine at a still earlier date, 
to the Greeks, as shown by Herodotus, and 


to the East Indians, who got their tin 
from it. 


The author says as to its settlement: 

On attentive reflection and inquiry I am 
convinced that the Picts came from Scythia 
(a Gothic race) * * * and that the Picts 
were Scandinavian emigrants who passed 
from Norway into the country now cailed 


Scotland long before the Romans visited 
this island, and were not of the Celtic but 
of the Gothic race. 

The inclusion of the Baltic coasts in 


the ‘Germany’ of Tacitus and their sub- 
sequent inclusion in the ‘Teutonic race’ 
has led to endless confusion the 
Saxons, Goths, Norsemen, Veneti, call 
them what you will, are shewn to be of 
German descent, then they were vassals of 
Rome Tacitus advances this theory 
describing the scope of Germania; Charie- 
magne enforced it with the sword, and the 
Roman Church, devoted centuries to the 
purpose, patiently worked it into the lan- 
gvAge, customs, and annals of the north.” 
* Yet there was not a grain of truth in it; 
the Saxons, or Northmen, and the Germans 
have teleologically nothing in common.” 
“The sweeping use of the word Germany 
has introduced so much confusion into the 


If 


in 


study of the ancient tribes of Europe.” 
“The terms Goths, Jutes, Angles, Saxons, 
Salic Franks, and Northmen are converti- 
ble “ Ancient Saxony was a Gothic pro- 
vince which included all the maritime 
States on the southern coasts of the Baltic 
aml the North Sea, and it was from vari- 


ous parts of this province that ald was ob- 





tained for those attacks in Roman Britain 
which, extended over several hundred 
years, ended in the establishment of the 
heptarchical kingdoms The insurgents 
were Goths and polythetsts They were 
not Slavs, they we not Teutons, they 
were not Alemanni, (Germans,) they were 


chicfly Angleish-men, and they called their 
new conquest Angleland, and so their de- 
scendants remain, and so their land ts 
called to-day." 

This tall and powerful, fair-haired, biue- 
eyed race, accustomed to the sea, these 
Gothic peoples, now command both sides 
of the Atlantic. They have “ great physi- 
eal endurance, the love of freedom, of 
home, of fireside, the fear of God, and ab- 
horrence of plotting, mystery, or subter- 
fuge."’ 

Upon this Gothic foundation has been 
reared constitutional government, suprem- 
acy of law, right of assemblage, represen- 
tation in the comitia, trial by jury, and the 
restriction of the Church to spiritual af- 
fairs 
*It would be tnteresting to trace the ort- 
gins of the Gothic races and their many de- 
velopments, and both interesting, useful, 
and necessary to trace their immense in- 
fluence upon Southern as well as Northern 
Furope erhaps we might find here that 
explanation of europeans history we now 
lack. But we must forego these pleasures 
and refer our readers to this insistent vol- 
ume, and possibly to the author's kindred 
works. This volume contains evidences In 
the notes and bibliographical table of great 
reading. and in it, if much learning hath 
not made the author mad, ‘the student of 
histcry will find much profit-—and many 
severe intellectual shocks 


*ANCIENT BRITAIN tn the Light of Modern 
Archacolegical Discoveries B Alexander 
De! Mar, former Director of the United Stati 


Bureau of Statistics, &c One volume 
Rvo Pp. 2 New York The Cambridge 
Encyclopaedia Company. 1900. §2 
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GEORGE IV. 


Justin McCarthy's History of His 
Reign and of Will- 
iam IV." 


The publication of Volumes Ilf. and IV. of 
‘A History of the Four Georges and Will- 
jam IV by the McCarthys father and 
son, completes an important piece of his 
torical work worthy both of its subject ind 
of its distinguished authors here is sure 
ly no more interesting period in F1 giish his- 
tory than that uded between the acces 
sion of George II]. and the opening of the 
Victorian era, and therefore little excuse 
for even the dullest of historians not to be 
inspired to eloquence; but the Messrs. Mc- 
Carthy have even exceeded what was nat- 
urally to be expected from their skill an 
writers and their ability as historians Not 
a few of their chapters have all the bril- 
Hance and wit of an essayist best work, 
and all are equal to holding closely the 


reader's attention. While not In the slight- 


est degree neglecting the great political 
events of the time, the authors have ar 
rived at an estimate of the historical period 


by a study of its foremost men, rather than 


Scant 








of the details of party politics 
courtesy is shown to the royal personage 4 
who cumbered the ground of England 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but there were plenty of other men 
in those days who towered above the gen- 
eral level, and who furnish to the a ithors 
of this work magnificent subjects for char- 
acter studies and comparative estimates— 
Kdmund Burke, Charles James Fox, the 
younger Pitt, Warren Hastings, Horace 
Walpole, John Wilkes, and 4 long list of 
eminent statesmen, soldiers and literary 
men are analyzed with a power and minut« 
ness that make an indelible impression ane 
preclude the possibility of their ever agatr 
becoming to the readers of these pages 
the lay figures which historical persons ure 
80 apt to be 

People and events are disc ussed with a 
fairness and a dispassionate justice truly 
admirable In fact, it is hard to see how 
even the most patriotic American can find 
any fault with the history of the Americar 
Revolution here presented Full credit ts 
given to the Colonist and full blame to the 
stupid Englishmen who conducted affairs 
in the Mother Country The third volume 
which is devoted to the time of Ge lil 
will be m t thoroughly preciated by 
readers on this aide of the Atlant They 
can but be proud of their country and their 
< intrymen as they compare the Intell! 
gence the patience ind the brave persist 
ence of the American rebels as here 
lineated, with the blind stupidity and greed 
of the English Parliamentary leaders and 
the Government. The on conclusion to be 
drawn from these volurne is that the 
Colonies had every petty grievance t bear 


the great one of “ taxation with 


while tl 


of 
out repre 


outside 


entation ve English Gov 





ernment had simply no defense for Its acts 
and none is attempted 

With the death of Queen Victoria so 
freshly in mind, one ts irresistibly led to con- 
sider with some curiosity the estimate here 
given of her three immediate predecessors 
it could hardly have been pleasant reading 
for her Majesty, for three men more ut 
terly lacking in the mental, mot to say 
moral, attributes properly belonging to 
kingly character, as conventionally under- 
stood, it would be Impossible to fir lin the 
usual walks of life By contrast their 
brillant Ministers shine with redoubled 
splendor The authors never fail to give 
prominence to this stupendous contrast 
as, in describing the journey of George Ill 
and Pitt to London, subsequent to the an- 


nouncement of his accession, they say: 


Truly, this journey of the King and the Prime 
Minister from Kew to London was what George 
Meredith calle a frupreme tronic procession, 
with laughter of gods tn the background The 
ignorant, unwire young King led the way, the 
greatest living statesman in England followed 
after. One can hardly Imagine a procession more 





ronic Almost all the whole range of 
fo meng Ane was stretched out and exhausted 
by the living contrast between the King. who 
went first, and the Minister, who meekly went 
second Pitt had made for young Ceorge tu a 
reat empire, which it was the work of George 
lI. not long after to destroy, so far as its de- 
struction could be compassed by the stupidity of 
a man 
The last of the Georges the authors sum 
up in the remark that " the reign of George 
IV. saw great deeds and great men; it 
could have seen few men in all his realm 
leas deserving a word of praise than George 
1V The same thing, aprerentty. might 
be said with equal truth of his three prede- 





cessors, and we are impressed continually 

with the smal! amount of England's great- 

ness that can be traced to the direct influ- 

ence of her nominal rulers Kings may be 

looked upon with admiration if they do 

*A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND 
OF WILLIAM IV Bn Justir Cartt and 
Justin Hunt! McCarthy In four volumes 
Vole. If. and IV » Pp. 349, 338. New 
York: Harper & Brot ‘ 
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Slaveholder’s 


Daughter 
By BELLE KEARNEY 


HIS is a book which photographs the 
new South in contrast witn the oid 
Ir deals especially with the evoiution of 
Southern women—their surprisng energy 
in Jeaping from the lap of th- ld 
luxurious life to meet the stern realities of 
to-day All those who would have an 
inside knowledge of Dixie’s Land as it is 
to-day should read it 
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nothing to obstruct the advance of civili- 
zation during their reigns, but they ten 
lack even that negative quality { wreate- 
ness, 

William IV., whose reign 
guished by the presence of far 
the establishment of great ! 
ples, is characterized by th 
having “less of the qualit 
greatness than any other 
realm Things that rendered 
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LONDON LITER. ARY LE TTE R 


Written for Tue New York Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


LONDON, May 18.—There 1s one thing 
that a woman writer cannot do—that Is, un- 
tess she is a Frenchwoman, with the talent 
of ‘‘Gyp.’’ She cannot write of subjects of 
which no decent woman converses without 
writing in such a way as to disgust the 
reader. I am not maintaining that a wo- 
man should be limited as to the subjects 
which she wishes to treat. Personally I 
am inclined to think that Zola is right in 
insisting that there is nothing which can- 
not be lawfully written. At the same time 
the fact remains that while a man can oc- 
castonally write of the things generally 
called “improper "’ in a way, that does not 
disgust one, a woman never tries to do the 
same thing without making a terrible fail- 
ure. Probably it is to her credit that she 
does not know how to be improper in print 
and be at the same time amusing. At any 
rate, we might as well assume that this is 
true. 

oe 

There is a lady whose pen name is “ Vic- 
toria Cross,’ and she is not without a 
good deal of ability. She has just written 
a novel called ‘‘ Anna Lombard,”’ which no 
man should read immediately before dinner 
unless he wishes to lose his appetite. The 
book suggests the thought that “ Victoria 
Cross"’ said to herself: ‘“‘I will write a 
book in which I will say things that I 
should never dare to speak. People will 
then say that I am a writer of great bold- 
ness, originality, and power.” The re- 
sult, namely the novel called “ Anna Lom- 
bard,"’ is certainly entitled to be called a 
bold, or rather a brazen, book, but it is 
also a nauseating book. The author ap- 
parently wished to maintain the theory 
that a woman is as much entitled as @ 
man to be unchaste—which is undoubtedly 
true, though not in the sense in which the 
writer meant it—and she has maintained 
this theory in a very plain-spoken manner. 
Possibly the book will strike some people 
as powerful. Most people will, however, 
regard it as disgusting. Zola's “Terre” 
was meant to be disgusting in parts, and 
it certainly was so. “Anna Lombard" 
was not intended to disgust the reader, but 
of the two it is to me far more disgusting 
than “ La Terre." 


Then there is Mrs. EB L. Voynich’s new 
novel, ‘Jack Raymond.” Mrs. Voynich 
unquestionably wanted to write a book 
that would have a good influence. She 
wished to make vice hateful. She had no 
desire to make her book notorious by im- 
proprieties of thought and speech. More- 
over, the book is really an unusually clever 
novel, in spite of its faults. But the writer 
touches upon themes which, when touched 
upon by a woman, are disgusting. There is 
no other word to express the fact. She is 
decent in her language and her motives are 
beyond reproach. A man might have writ- 
ten the same sort of book and never once 
revolted his readers. A woman makes the 
attempt, and, with every desire to praise 
her, the fact remains that, like * Anna 
Lombard,” “ Jack Raymond "’ is not a book 
to be read before dinner by people of 
squeamish stamachs. 


Finally, there is George Egerton’s “ Rosa 
Amorosa,"’ a collection of imaginary love 
letters written by a woman who would 
have sickened any healthy man within a 
fortnight after marriage. If I had to place 
in the hands of a young girl ene of “ Gyp's" 
most characteristic novela, or George Ed- 
gerton’s “‘ Rosa Amorosa,"’ I should unhesi- 
tatingly select the former. There is noth- 
ing unhealthy about ‘‘Gyp's"’ books. They 
treat of vice with frankness, as if it was 
something quite natural and unobjection- 
able. The woman of the “ Rosa Amorosa" 
did not know, apparently, that she was 
vicious through and through, and probably 
her creator never dreamed of it. Neverthe- 
less, the letters are full of a morbid animal- 
ism that would revolt a healthy man, no 
matter if he were habitually vicious him- 
self. The book is another of the many illus- 
trations of the fact that women writers of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and training cannot 
write of ‘‘ the dubious desires" in a way to 
attract or amuse. They simply disgust us. 
Mr. Houseman’s Englishwoman was hyster- 
ical in her expressions, but she was not dis- 
gusting—though I will not say that she was 
not extremely tiresome. George Egerton's 
letter writer ought to have gone to a sensi- 
ble physician, who would have forbidden 
her to touch pen and ink, and would have 
prescribed athletics and bromides for her 
trouble. 

*_* 

Speaking of Mr. Houseman, The Candid 
Friend, which in its first number proved to 
the satisfaction of the editor that the au- 
thor of the “ Englishwoman's Love Let- 


very much surprised if there proves to be 
room for the new paper. ¢ 
,° 


Murray's Handbooks will no longer be 
published by the house of Murray, since 
have been taken over by Mr. Stan- 
There was a time when Murray was 
the only guidebook that an English-speak- 
ing person thought of using, but of late 


a ae © 
in Italy who is con- 
important than 


cab fares, or who does not have to ‘‘do” 
Rome or Venice '!n two days, would find 
Murray much more satisfactory than Bae- 
deker. I know all the Italian guidebooks 
of both Murray and Baedeker thoroughly, 
and have no hesitation in saying that Mur- 
ray is by far the best for the man of some 
leisure and culture. Lut unfortunately that 
is not the sort of man who goes to Italy 
nowadays, and for the herd of tourists 
who have a week or a fortnight only in 
which to see all Italy, Baedeker is just 
the thing that will suit them. 
°*¢ 

The portrait of Mr. Henley in Literature 
is a most admirable one, considered as a 
faithful likeness, and it gives us reason to 
hope that the rest of the promised series 
will be both valuable and delightful. Those 
who do not know Mr. Henley personally 
will probably be somewhat surprised to see 
what manner of man he is in the flesh. 
The portrait shows us Mr. Henley at his 
best, and nobody can deny that it is a 
strong and attractive face. 

o,° 

The new Bashkirtseff letters and journal 
are out, and with the illustrations form a 
volume which most people will be anxious 
to see. The plainness with which the au- 
thor speaks of several of her contempo- 
rarics was probably the reason why this 
portion of her journal was not published 
years ago. There is still a great deal more 
of the journal which remains unpublished, 
and which will doubtless see the light later. 
The letters between Marie Bashkirtseff and 
Guy de Maupassant are delightful, ana it 
will be easily apparent to the reader that 
the lady came off by no means second best 
in the correspondence. 

o,° 

4 meant last week to allude to Miss May 
Sinclair's new book entitled “‘ Two Sides of 
a Question."" It consists of two stories, 
both of which are decidedly above the aver- 
age. I picked up the volume one evening 
by mistake for another book by an author 
who has an established fame, and as I read 
I thought how greatly that author had im- 
proved. Miss Sinclair's book stands in need 
of no such mistakes in order that it may 
find readers. Both the stories are bright 
and interesting, and will well repay the 
reader. 

dd 

The sixpenny editions of novels which 
are seen on every bookstand were, it was 
said last year, a commercial failure. Pos- 
sibly they have been at first, but at the 
present time they are decidedly successful 
and are seriously in the way of the six 
shilling books. They are by no means 
confined to books of a sensational charac- 
ter. I saw the other day a sixpenny edl- 
tion of “ Diana of the Crossways.” If this 
goes on we shall before long have a six- 
penny Walter Pater, or perhaps a sixpenny 
Herbert Spencer. I wish very much that we 
could have sixpenny editions in large type. 
At present nearly all the sixpenny books 
are printed in type that is a joy to the 
ambitious oculist. 

*,° 

Mr. George Somers Layard has written a 
delightful biography of the late Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, who was in many respects the most 
remarkably literary woman of her time. 
The biography is well constructed, since it 
permits Mrs. Linton to show herself as she 
was by means of her letters and conversa- 
tions, and it cannot fall to become popular. 
I never met Mrs. Linton, which was al- 
ways @ cause of regret to me, for among 
the throng of women writers that we now 
have among us she was the one who, to the 
heart of a woman, united the brain of a 
man. 

e,° 

The press seems practically unanimous in 
the judgment that the publication of Drey- 
fus's Diary was a mistake. Of course, I 
heartily agree with this judgment, since it 
was my own, formed as soon as I had 
read the first half dozen pages of the book. 
There was no sufficient reason for its pub- 
lication, and it will do much to make people 
weary of the name of Dreyfus. 

*,* 

Sir Edwin Arnold is now quite blind, and 
there seems to be little reason to hope that 
he will regain his sight. His general 
health also leaves much to be desired. He 
ig probably paying the penalty for that 
overwork which is usually the lot of the 
successful journalist. When a man is 
spoken of as a brilliant journalist, it is time 
that his true friends took the alarm. 

°° 

Mr. George Burgin has just sailed for 
America with the intention of going as far 
-west as Vancouver. I believe that is really 
the very furthest West that the American 
continent will permit a man to go. Mr. 
Burgin, Uke most other successful novel- 
ists, has been doing too much work of late, 
and I admire his wisdom in taking a holl- 
day before it is too late. 

*,° 

The Pall Mall Magazine, under its new 
editor, shows no change except externally. 
It has a new cover which I fear is a mis- 
take. When a magazine has made a rep- 
utation it is surely an error to change its 
over, Blackwood has never changed, and 
the Cornhill still attracts the eye by its- 
exceptionally beautiful cover. The Pall 
Mall had a very good cover, and it has 
changed it for one which is extremely plain. 
Why this has been done is a myatery. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


“The Last Essays,” by the late Prof. 
Max Miller, is a series being published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. The first volume, 
which is just out, includes Simplicity of 
Language, (1887,) My Predecessors, (1888,) 
Can We Think Without Words? (1889,) On 
Thought and Language, (1891,) Literature 
before Letters, (1800,) The Savage, (1885,) 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, (1805,) Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, (1881,) Coincidences, (1896) How to 
Work, (1806) Dean Liddell as I Knew 
Him, (1898,) The Schieswig-Hoilstein Ques- 
tion and Its Place in History, (1897.) 


HARPERS 


latest and most 
successful Books 


The Riddle 
of the Universe 


By ERNST HAECKEL 


The New York Journal of Saturday, May 18, 
says: “If you want to share intelligently the 
scientific thought of the world, if you want to 
study, understand, and refute the scientific at- 
tacks that are made on orthodox belief, read 
Haeckel’s ‘ Riddle of the Universe.’’’ $1.50 


The House of 
de Mailly 


By 
MARGARET HORTON POTTER 


A brilliant romance, the scenes of which are 
laid in France during the reign of Louis XV. 
and in colonial Maryland A tale which amply 
fulfils the promise of the author’s earlier work, 
‘*Uncanonized."’ 2d Edition Rradye $1,50 


Days Like These 


By nee W. TOWNSEND 
No, 5. r’s American Novels Series. 
A tale of New ork life of to-day, full of ac- 
tion and incident. A notable contribution to 
the fiction of the metropolis. 2d Edition Ready. 
$1.50 


A Pair of 
Patient Lovers 


By W, D. HOWELLS 


No 1. Portrait Collection of Short Stories. 
A collection of five of the best of Mr. Howells’s 
recent stories. Daintily bound and containing 
a colored frontispiece of the author. $1.15 net 


For Sale by All Booksellers 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, N. Y, 


THE COMPLETE WRITINGS 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


’ Now for the first time trans- 
lated into English by Professor 
F. C. DESUMICHRAST, Department 
of Prench, Harvard University. 


Containing an Essay on the Author 
and a Special Introduction 
to cach volume. 


With Ninety-seven 
PHOTOGRAVURES and ETCHINGS. 


Further particulars will be found in the Pros- 
us, which will be sent on 


ished for only ana Sta cote by 
GEORGE D. SPROUL, 


150 Fifth Aveawse, New York. 


Ready About June Ist. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
TRIBUNE VERSE 


is a collection of poems written by 


EUGENE FIELD. 


while Associate Editor of The Denver 
Tribune 1881-'83 


AND NEVER BEFORE IS. 
SUED IN BOOK FORM 


raaine cloth, Gilt t top, 3 sg 50. 
Limit Large — ¥{ mor., 


TARDY, WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 
Denver, Colo. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION Monday and Follow- 
ing Days at 3 o'clock, 
The LIBRARY of 
Mr. WILLIAM C. ARCHER, 


Comprising a and Interesting Collec 
= Books in the Different Departments of ile 
ure. 


an” of Books Every Afternoon Except Satur 


TO AUTHORS 
Seeking a PUBLISHER: 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, suit. 
able for publication in book form, are required 
by an established house. Livceral terms. Ne 
charge for examination. Prompt attention and 
honorable treatment. ‘‘ BOOKS,"’ Box 141, The 
Herald, 234 Street, New York. 


BeaWriter 


Have you talent? Earn money at home writing 
stories and articles. Send stamp for our book let, 
ee WRITERS NEED." Manuscripts pre- 
Pared for publication. WRITERS AID ASSO- 
Cc CIATION, 150 P. Nassau St., N. Ye 








IN. THIBET. 


Mrs. Rijnkart’s Narrative of Four 
Years Among Its People.* 


Arctic explorers in search of the north 
pole have their dangers, with risk of Nfe 
and so do those who seék to penetrate the 
Thibetan country, the goal being Lhasa 
Ever since those Lazarist fathers, Hu 
and Gabet, made their eventful journey 
it is that Ultima Thule, Lhasa, the sacred 
city of the Buddhists, which has attracted 
the European traveler. The difficulties in 


the way, the natural owing to geo 
graphical conditions, might be surmounted, 
but it is the cruel character of the Thibet- 


ans which blocks the way. Such terrible tor- 


ones 


tures as Mr. Savage Landor suffered fr>m 
show what are the perils for those who 
seek Lhasa The probability is that !t is 


rather the Chinese than the Thibetans who 
the coming of the Europeans. But 
the time must be near when the secrets cf 
Lhasa will be forced. Perhaps the present 
humiliation of China might be taken ad- 
vantage of Far be it from us to agree 
with an English authority who insists that 
it is a part of Russian policy to close up 
this part of Thibet. 

The volume under notice has a singular- 
ly pathetic*side. It is a woman who tells 
the story of her travels in an inhospitable 
land. Pitiful is the narrative of this 
courageous woman. The story is all the 
more touching and affecting because the 
author makes scarcely a plaint. As it was 
in the cause of God that she lost husband 
and child, all is well. It was her sacrifice 
for the good of the world. 

The volume gives the events happen!ug 
in a four years’ residence and travel among 
the Thibetans, from 1895 to 1809. In it may 
be found data concerning the customs, ve- 
liefs, And social conditions of the Thibetans. 
In 1892 Mr. Petrus Rijnhart, a missionary, 
conceived the idea of entering Thibet from 
the Chinese side. He had reached Lusar 
and had remained there for ten months, 
in the vicinity of a large lamasery, “ and 
had been well received by the priests, who 
called him a ‘ white lama from the West,’ 
and had worked diligently to make known 
the Gospel.” Mr. Rijnhart's reception had 
been cordial that he entertained the 
hope of some day reaching Lhasa. Pos- 
Fessing some medical knowledge, he treat- 
€d patients of all ranks. The advantages 
of Lusar were evident. It whs situated at 
the junction of “ several important high- 


oppose 


50 


Ways; one leading to China, another to 
Mongolia, and still another, the great 
caravan route, leading to Lhasa." Mr. 


Rijnhart was at home in the Chinese lan- 
guage. The start was made from Shang- 
hal. Aware of the advantages of travel- 
ing in the native costume, the lady donned 
a Chinese suit. She writes: “After ad- 
justing the unwieldy garments to my own 
satisfaction, I attended a service in the 
Union Church, where, to my consterna- 
tion, I discovered I had appeared in public 
with one of the under garments outside 
and dressed in a manner which shocked 
Chinese ideas of propriety." 

Reeching Fancheng, a new start was 
taken, carts being the method of convey- 
ance. Discussing the religious beiliefs of 
the Chinese, the author writes: 


China is favorable scil for the flourish- 
ing of the older cults, Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism, and Taoism standing side by side 


and being largely intermingled. A China- 
man may with no sense of incongruity pro- 
fess all the beliefs at once. He would io0t 


appreciate Dr. Martin's statement that 
logically the three are irreconcilable, Tao- 
ism being materialism, Buddhism idealism, 
and Confucianiom essentially ethical. 

The stupendous task of teaching these 
people Christian belief did not deter the 
misstonaries. They remembered the words, 
“Go and make disciples of all nations.” 
Signan was visi.ed, and is thus described: 
“It is the most important trade centre of 
the northern interior, the home of the Em- 
perer of a former dynasty, a city of heavy 
walisa, paved streets, stately palaces, and 
handsome Government offices.’" Starting 


again, Lancheo was entered, and finally 
Lusar. “ Being the trading station of the 
Kumbum lamasery, Lusar is visited by 


merchants from China, Mongolia, and vari- 
ous parts of Thibet."" At Lusar regular 
housekeeping began. Shortly after their ar- 
rival there was a grand festival. Immedi- 
ately Mr. and Mrs. Rijnhart treated the 
people for their ailments, and patients 
were many, the lamas coming for medicine. 
The Thibetans have no medical art worthy 
of the name 

For headache large sticking plasters are 
applied to the patient's head and forehead: 
for rheumatics often a needle is 
in the arm or shoulder; a tooth is extracted 


by tying a rope to it and jerking it out, 
sometimes bringing out a part of the jaw 











buried | 


at the same time; a sufferer with stomach- | 


ache may be subjected to a good pounding, 
or to the application of a piece of wick 
soaked in burning butter grease, or, if 
medicine is to be taken internally, it will 
consist probably of a plece of paper, on 
which a prayer is written, rolled up in the 


for of a pellet. and if this falls to 
pre uce the desired effect another pellet 
‘s administered composed of the bones of 
tome pious priest 


Diphtheria was a common disease, and 
deaths were many As it was necessary 
to acquire the Thibetan language, a teacher 
hired was great difficulty tn 
procuring an instructor, as the lamas were 


was There 


not willing that “ foreign devils’ should 
ecoutre the sacred language. The pro- 
fessor +o taught the missionaries was 


named Ishinima, but he was of little help 
The advantage of having the man was that 


he was a lama, and his home was in the 
Kumbum lamasery It was through his 
aid that the lamasery was visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Rijnhart were present at the 


*WITH THE TIBETANS IN_TENT_AND TEM- 


PLE. Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on 
the Tibetan Korder and of a Journey into the 
Far Interior By Susie Carson Rijnhart, 
M.D. Fully illustrated from original draw 
ings and photos never before published 
12mo Decorated cloth, gilt top Pp. 400 


a York: The Fiemtng H. Revell Company 
1.50). 


| would not have been spared 


NEW YORK, 


ceremony of the ordination of a priest. | tian Church? 


An attempt was made to visit a lake sev- 
eral days’ journey from the town, but after 
the start the trip was abandoned, for the 
risk was too great, the country being in- 
fested with robbers. 


Mrs. Rijnhart devotes much space to an 
account of the terrible struggles between 
the Mohammedan element and the Chinese. 
There are some 10,000,000 followers of the 
prophet in China, who are known under 
the general appellation of Siao-chiao 
Quarrels between the Chinese and the Mo- 
hammedans are constant. While at Lusar 
the missionaries witnessed some terrible 
scenes. The little town was often in dan- 
ger from the attacks of the Mohammedans. 
In case the place fell in the hands of the 
Mohammedans the lives of the missionaries 
The lamas of- 
tered Mr. and Mrs. Rijnhart the lamasery 
of Kumbum as a place of refuge. As the 
danger was imminent, the invitation was 
accepted, and for some time the mission- 
aries lived at the lamasery, and were 
most kindly treated. Indifferent as to the 
beliefs of the warring parties, the mis- 
sionaries cared for the ill and the wounded 
Battlefields were visited. ‘ We worked all 
day bandaging cuts and extracting bullets, 
attending to the most serious cases first, 
but at sunset we had not come to the end 
of the list.” Finally the Mohammedans 
were conquered, but not until a great mas- 
sacre of the rebels, when eight hundred 
were killed 


The account of the lamasery of Kumbum 
is full of interest. This place of Thibetan 
worship had. been visited by Huc, and he 
had described it as “‘one of enchanting 
beauty.” The important part the lamas 
play in Thibet may be estimated by the 
fact that they constitute one-seventh of 
the entire population. Whence came the 
many ceremonies of the Tyibetan priests, 
which resemble those of the early Chris- 
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Question 


The 


“HIT” 


in New Fiction 


“ «The Puppet Crown ° 1sa pro- 
fusion of cleverness.” 
—Baltimore American. 
“ Challenges comparison with 
authors whose names have become 
immortal.”’—Chicago American. 


‘Harold MacGrath has attained 
the highest point achievable in re- 
cent fiction.” 

The Philadelphia North American. 

«“«The Puppet Crown’ isa novel 
men and thrill 
women; a book of which the pop- 


which will hold 


ularity will grow. 


It you read 


few novels, be sure to make ‘ The 
Puppet Crown’ one of the few; 
if you read many, read ‘The Pup. 
pet Crown’ as soon as youcan, In 
either case you will put Mr. Mac- 


Grath on the 


list of authors for 


whose novels you watch carefully.” 
— The Telegraph, Phila. 


“ Ghe book that takes 


all one’s a 
tell about. 


djectives to 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Publishers. 


Father Huc's description 
came to the civilized world as a revelation. 
Huc wrote: 


The cross, the mitre, the dalmatica, the 
cope, which the grand lamas wear on their 
journeys, or when they are performing 
some ceremony out of the temple, the serv- 
ice with double choirs, the exorcianis, the 
censer suspended from five chalis, and 
which you can open or close at pleasure; 
the benedictions given by the lamas ty ex 
tending the right hand over the heads of 
the faithful, the chaplet, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, spiritual retirement, the worship 
of the saints, the fast, the processions, the 
litanles, the holy water, all these are analo 
gies between the Buddhists and ourselves 


It {gs not within our province to chie the 
many authorities who argue for or against 
the origins of the two beliefs as influencing 
men's minds in Asia or Europe. Were the 
ceremonials of the Jews or of the (hra- 
tians derived from the remote East? 
and study alone will show. Father 
honesty and sincerity no one can question 
What he did not understand he put down 
as the work of the devil. Strange are the 
similarities between the ceremonials in 
the lamasery of Kumbum, as Mrs. Rijniart 
Bees them and those she was familiar with 
in Christian cathedrals. With the nad 
lama, Mina Fumeh, the lady was on pieus- 
ant terms, and was permitted to aticnd a 
festival given to women. At this lamasery 
the author saw that sacred tree which has 
been so long the puzzle of travelers. Im- 
agine a tree which bears on each kal @ 
Thibetan letter, not of the vulgar kind but 
belonging to the sacred language. Airs 
Rijnhart questions Huc's account as to the 
tree. We think that Bayard Taylor gave 
the true secret of the inscriptions on the 


Thae 


liuc s 


leaves. He described the tree as an ever- 
green, putting out its leaves slowly. As a 
lamasery has plenty of votaries, it be- 


comes the business of the lamas to watch 
for the opening of every leaf, and no soon- 
er has a leaf put in an appearance than 
it is pricked or marked with a letter. The 
devil has nothing to do with the business. 





hing Lhasa, 


With the fixed idea of 


rea 


the missionaries determined to found a 
mission at Tankar, situated within the 
Thibetan country. It was at Tankar that 
Mrs. HRijnhart became a mother ia 
son was born to her. Finally a > was 
made for Lhasa. The privat s and the 
sufferings of the party r began. Then 
the little boy died. The Thibetans blocked 
the way. There were bands of robbers who 
attacked the party Final! a mat ' 
became so grave that Mr. Rijnhart tt gt 
it necessary to #eek Assistance Hi went 

J on hig way alone and neve was h of 

again 

| * Lost and Alone the title of one of the 

j concluding chapters of the volume i 

| singularly pathette How the brave we 

|} man escaped dangers which were ppall 

} partakes of the miraculo He 

| by the Thibetans was cru It w lue i 

friendly Chinaman that #! mw out 
the country allve We can ommend 

| this work too highly ral exy xx ft vi 
that it will be generally re With o 

| Tibetans gives a mor 

of a lamasyvry tha ‘ k w 
know of; then, again, tt “ ae 

j Tan devotion Kemer ' r the f 
her husband and her child, thetr nsecra- 
tion. Mrs. Rijnhart writes God doett i 
things wel'—the sacrif wa I too 
| great 

The last article from the pen of the late 

| Maurice Thompson make its appenrar 
in The Independent to be Issued June 6 
under the tithe Rocked in the Wind's 
Cradle "'; in it the author of Alice of Old 
Vincennes describes a hunting and fish- 
ing trip he once took, when he swung his 
hamméck in the top of a maple tree fifty 
} feet from the ground and there slept for 
two weeks above the birds’ nests, and even 
through a violent wind storm. To the same 





number “ Buffalo Bill” also 


|} an article on “ Preserving Game 
Andrew J. Stone, the arctic explorer, 
write on * Teaming with Dogs” 


contributes 
while 
will 





















































































